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ER. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 

BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 

every evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalls 3s., 

Area 2s., Gallery, 1s. Stalls can be secured at the Box- office, 

Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 

without any extra charge. The Morning Representations take 
pene eves every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o "clock. 


(\OMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON, 

LOTHBURY, and 6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN.- The Directors hereby give notice that’ a General 
Meeting of the Shareholders will be held at the Banking House 
ofthe Company in Lothbury, on TUESDAY, the 16th December 
next, at One o'clock precisely, to elect a Director in the room of 
Edward Oxenford, Esq., and that Herbert Taylor, Esq. (of the 
Firm of David Taylor and Sons, oe gee Lane), iwho is a daly 


proprietor, has h of offering 
er. Candidate for the vacant seat. 


By order of “ Board, 
2nd November, 1856. R. CUTBILL, Manager. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Pian of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


RRANGEMENTS FOR FORWARDING 
MAILS TO CANADA.—Letters for Canada, unless specially 
addressed to be sent by any particular route or by any particular 
line of Packets, will in future be forwarded, as a rule, by the 
first Mail Packet, whether British or Canadian, which may be 
tched from this Country after they are posted. 

The British Packets leave Liverpool every Saturday, and the 
Canadian Packets are appointed to sail from that Port once a 
Month during the Winter season, ig on Wed the 
‘26th Instant. 

The rates of postage chargeable on Letters, &., by these two 
lines of Packets will rema‘n as heretofore. 

By Command of the Postmaster General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 22nd id November, 1856. 




















LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. ca Ww: REID 
and Co., Machinists and Teleg respectfully 
tall the attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for the In- 
sraction of Youth to their simple and Cheap Electrid Telegraph 
 apteeed for the Lecture Talle, &c., by which the principles 
is wonder- working agent may be explained and gered 
, 262, Gresham House. No. 24, Old Broad Str 

%, University Street, Bedford Square. 

The Instruments may be seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 








Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, i 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
teduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


° STREET, by | his New Publishing Ar charges no 
Com for P ing Books Printed by him until the Au'hor 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
tohis care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

— Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Leen ate ey Notices. 
The D ber nu — 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
Already published : - 

No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 

No. 2. The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 





No.3. » ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
&e. 

a 5, J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

No. 5. * sir B.C. BRODIE, why D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &c. 


No. 6. E. H. BAILY, Esq., R. 
Vondon : Maul and Polyblank, 55, natin Street ; David 
Bogue, 8¢, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


property of the late 


Tue VAtuasLe Liprary OF THE fraTE WitiiaM HAsLEDINE 
Perys, Esa., F.R.S., F.S.A. F.G.S. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, = their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
December 3rd, 1856, and Three following Days, at One “ "clock 
precisely, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late William 
Hasledine Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., F.8.A., F.G.8., comprising the 
First Four Folios of the Works’ of Shakespeare ; Higden’'s Poly- 
cronycon, printed by Caxton, and another edition of the same 
work by Treveris; the Mirror of the World, by Caxton; Rare 
Versions of the Holy Scriptures ; Salisbury and other Missals and 
Service Books, printed upon Vellum ; A Magnificent Copy of the 
Breviary, printed upon Vellum, by Jenson, in 1478; Beautifully 
Illuminated Hore ; Rare English Chronicles ; Publications of the 
Learned Societies, including a Complete Set of the Philosophical 
Transactions; Treatises on Angling, comprising the Rare First 
Edition of Walton ; Works relating to London ; Comte’ Books in 
the different departments of Literature, and ‘aFewA 














This day is published, fcap. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 3s. 64. 
ATTER: 17s Forms anp Governine Laws. 
By GEORGE DUPLEX. 
London ; Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





This day is published, with 9 Plates, small 4to, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
POCHS OF PAINTED VASES; an Intro- 
duction to their Study. By HODDER M. WESTROPP, Esq. 


London ; Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper — Street, and 
27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 





Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


Sik ROBERT PEEL. AS A TYPE OF 


STATESMANSHIP. By-.JELINGER SYMONS 5 
Barrister-at-Law. serine 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Letters. 


May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had; if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





THz VatvuaBte Cottection oF MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS AND 
Articles oF VERTU OF THE LATE WILLIAM Hastepine Pepys, 
Esa., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 8th day of Dec., 1856, 
at One o’clock precisely, the VALUABLE COLLECT ION OF 
MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS AND ARTICLES OF VERTU, 
the Property of the late William Hasledine Pepys, Esq., F.R.S.. 
F.S.A., F.G.8., &c., comprising some Fine Miniatures and 
Enamels ; Capital Gold, Platinum, and Silver Watches ; Beautiful 
Snuff Boxes, in Gold, Platinum, and Silver; Exquisite Modeis of 
Ships of War; a Valuable Cabinet of Minerals; Beautiful 
Caskets in Agate ; a Magnificent Vase of Derbyshire Fluor Spar, 
commonly called “‘ Blue John;” Busts of Eminent Men; and 
some Valuable Coins and Medals, in Gold and Silver. 

May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





















BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


OSTER’S CRITICAL ESSAYS, contributed 
to the Eclectic Review. Edited by JE. ”RYLAND, M ~A. 
In2 vols. Vol. II. post 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR DECEMBER. 
EFOE’S WORKS, edited by Sm Watrer 


SCOTT, in 6 vols. Vol. VI.,containing the Life and Adven-~ 
tures of Duncan Campbell, New Voyage round the World, Tracts 
relating to the Hanoverian Succession, &e. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ALES OF THE GENII; or the delightful 
Lessons of Horam:the Son of ‘Asmar, translated from the 
Persian by Sir Charles Morell. New Edition, collated and edited 
by PHILOJUVENIS. With numerous woodcuts and 8 steel 
engravings in the manner of Stothard. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 5, 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Tue Cottection OF ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS OF THE LATE 
Wittram Hastepine Perys, Esa., P.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINEON, Aucioneers of Literary Property and Works 
Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, hae fre 
One o’cloek precisely, COLLECTION OF "RNG 
ITLLIAM HASLEDINE PEPYS. Esq., 
F.R.S., F.8/A., F.G.S., comprising Works of William Sharp, sup- 
posed to be complete, in different proof states; British and 
Foreign Historical Portraits, by Vertue, Houbraken, Nanteuil, 
Chereau, Drevet, Edelinck, &c ; Water-Colour Drawings, inelud- 
ing specimens by J. M. W. Turner, G. R. Lewis, 8. Prout, G. Shep- 
herd, T. Stothard, Louis Francia, Coney, G. P. Harding, R. West- 
all, J. M. Wright, &c.; Rare Old Theatrical Portraits, illustrative 
of the Life and Times of David Garrick ; Fine Modern Engravings, 
in artist’s proof states, including the Bolton Abbey proof; Topo- 
= Prints, Historical Subjects, Book Illustrations, &c ; 
pe Scenery and Marine Views, Framed and Glazed Prints, 
Books of Prints, Portfolios, &c. 
May be viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had; ifin 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Tue VatvuasLe Lisrary oF A CLERGYMAN DECEASED. 


ME. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane,on WEDNESDAY, December 3, and three following days, 
at Half-past 12, the VALUABLE LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN 
deceased, removed from Hitchin, Herts, to which is added a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of the WELL-KNOWN COL- 
LECTOR, comprising:—in Folio: Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vols. 
morocco—Holy Bible, with Cranmer’s Preface, black letter, 1585— 
Chaucer’s Workes, 1602—Bochas’s Tragedies, 1558—Fisher’s Bed- 
fordshire Collections, plates—Palmer’s Domestic Archi ure— 


FASHIONABLE SOCIETY IN LONDON. 
Now ready, in 3 vols., 
| qe bee FRANKHEART; or, Tue 


RONET’S DAUGHTER. By CAPTAIN CURLING, 
Auther of “‘ The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 


*Saignders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Noe ready, price 2s. 6d. 
UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1857, 


with a Coloured Plate \ Darssine ror THE Batt In 1857), by 
JOHN LEECH, and numerous Wood Engravings by JOHN 
LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 























This day is published, 
[HE HOUSEHOLD WORDS ALMANAC 


FOR THE YEAR 1857. Containing Twenty-eight closely- 
printed pages, stitched. Price 4d. 
Household Words Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, 
Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, andat all Railway Stations. 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 

On the 6th of D ber will be published, price 3d., stamped 4d., 
and containing the amount of One regular Number and a 
Half, 


HE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN MARY: 
being the Captain’s Account of the Great Deliverance of 
her People in an Open Boat at Sea. 


Household Words Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
Sold Everywhere. 








Lysons’s Gioucestershire Antiquities—Journal des Debats, 1827-51, 
27 vols., &c. &c.——In Quarto: Scott’s Bible,6 vols. russia—Ho! 

Bible, with Finden’s Plates,2 vols. morocco—Ferraris Bibliotheca 
Canonica, 10 vols.—Diez Conciones in Evangelia,4 vols.—Billing’s 
Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols.—Deshayes, Coquilles 
Fossiles, 3 vols.—Koninck, Animaux Fossiles, 2 vols. &c. &¢.—— 
In Octavo, &c.: Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour in France and 
Germany, and his Decameron, 6 vols. morocco—Dibdin’s Northern 
Tour, 2 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial Shakspeare, 8 vols.—Bewick’s 
Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols.—Sowerby’s Thesaurus Conchy- 
liorum, plates (published at 202.) ~D’Orbigny, Paleontologie Fran- 
caise, 5 vols. and 120 parts—Owen’s Odontography,2 vols.—Owen's 
British Fossils—S. Thome, La Somme Theologique, $ vols.—Jesu 
Societatis Constitationes, &c.,7 vols.—S. Bonaventure, (uvres, 
6 vols. — Girdlestone’s Commentary, .6' vols. — Chalmers’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, 32 vols.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 95 vols. 
gilt— Review, 92 vols.—Household Words, 10 vols.—a 





For the use of Schools, 


T STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 
A Description of the B ical and Ci 
atthe Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food. ¢ Clothing, 
bogey) Dyeing, aie. Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
of Schools. y THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Peviea for es! Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 





Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
“An admirable and cheap little volume, aboun 


in good 
— of the plants that afford articles of 


or appli- 
of re. This should be on the table of 
every f se family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 








tains upwards of one hundred 
on twenty plates: they represent et 
ad products.” —GuaRDIAN. 


tara Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, © 


om @ cheap school book it is exceedingly well got a con- 





good Selection of Sermons and other Works of Eminent Divines, 
Classics, Mathematics, Standard Historical Books,&c. in excellent 
condition. 

To be Viewed, and Catalogues forwarded, on receipt of Two 
Stamps. 





A Goop Barret-Orcan, a Musicat Box, &e. 


R. HODGSON . will include in the above 
SALE by AUCTION, on SATURDAY, December 6th, a 
CAPITAL CHAMBER ORGAN, with three barrels, containing 
Twenty Tunes, Sacred and Secular, as well as Mozart’s Service, 
No. 12. Also, a Musical Box, a Apparatus of Powers 
and Motion, &c. &. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Revised 1 Edition, price 5s. post free, 
HE SCIENCE of the MORAL NATURE, 
considered with a view to Assuage and Neutralize the 


Rancour and Hostility of Mankind of different Religions and of 
different Sects of Religion. By GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 




























Second Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 
FREBNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns 


in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTIER. 8 coloured plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 6s., Part XI., of 


ISCELLANEA GRAPHICA : & Collection 

of Ancient Medi and i 
Possession of the Lord Londesborough. Illustrated by- 
FAIRHOLT, F.8.A.' Part XII., containing a histo: 
on the Arts of the Middle Ages, will a = 
March 1, 1857. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 


This eae (Fourth Thousand) 
trait and Illustrations, 1A 
















LBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, FOR DECEMBER, 18 NOW READY. 








NEW ¥OLUMS oF "Miss s#htte 
BIOGRAPHIES. 
Just Published, price 10s. 6d., the Sixth Volume of 

IVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
and Royal Princesses connected with th Succession. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. Continuing the Life of Queen Mary. 
The richness and abundance of the material, especially the 
results of the recent discoveries, have rendered it necessary to 
exceed the limits at first proposed for this biography, which will 
be concluded in the next volume. 
Vols. I. to V. may be had, price 10s. 6d. each. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


WER ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE, from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution in:1789 to the Battle of Waterloo. 
x Eprrioyx, in. 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, £10 1 
wn Syo, 20 volumes, . . ° . 6 
People’s Edition, 12 vols., closely printed in double 
colamns, £2 8s, and Index Volume, 3s. 

“ There is no book extant that treats so well of the period to the 
illustration of which Mr. Alison’s labours have been devoted. It 
exhibits great knowledge, patient research, indefatigable indus- 
try, and vast power. Few men living could have done greater 
justice to the sub(ect.”—Tue Timzs, 

“The perusal of Alison’s Works, indeed, is an education of 
itself; and it is one so intimately connected with present times, 
with the ideas and events now influencing the world, that with- 
out it all others would be imperfect.”"—Biacx woop’s Macazins. 

“‘ His work forms a magnificent portal to the Present ; it con- 
tains a key to the strange characters which the passions of men 
are now writing upon the earth.”"—Dvustin University Macazine. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





0 0 
00 





KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
Fourth Thousand of the Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Just published, in One closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, crown 
8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


I te TRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Comprising an 
unt.of Noxious and Useful Insects ; of their Metamorphoses, 
‘00d, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.8., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; 
and WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq., F.R.S.,F.L.8. Seventh Edition, 
(Fourth Thousand,) with an Appendix relative to the Origin and 
Progress of the Work. 

“The book is a marvel of cheapness, considerably more than 
600 closely-printed octavo pages for five shillings... . . 
readérs, old and young,—parents, children , teachers, respectively, 
—we say, ‘buy and read ;’ enjoy, verify, and enlarge, by the use 
of your own eyes and faculties, the curious details in rural eco- 
nomy, animal biography, and mental philosophy, amassed with so 
much study and personal observation, and digested with equal 
taste and judgment by the learned authors, indissolubly associated 
in fame and remembrance, as they were in life-long friendship, 
though now for a little while separated by a temporal change. To 
the survivor of the two we owe a very charming addition to the 
volume, in the shape of letters and recollections connected with 
the first conception and progress of the work.”—Narvuna His- 
tory Review, July 185€, p. 51. 


_London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


LICHENS; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow. of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &€. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. e twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdomi.”"—Liverroot Courier. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











On December 8, in one large Volume, price 15s. 


J‘HE RISE AND PROGRESS OF AUSTRA- 
LIA, TASMANIA, AND NEW ZEALAND; WITH AN 
ENGLISH AND COLONIAL DIRECTORY FOR 1857, and every 
information required either by the h or the emig 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 
London : Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
Norz.—Each colony, city, or province, described in the above 
work, has been personally inspected by the author, who has 


expended'a large amount of time and capital in the production of 
the Volume, 








Now ready, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free, 3s. 


REYMES BY A REPUBLICAN. 


‘©4 bold, dashing fellow—the Rupert of that side of the ques- 
tion.” —ArLas. 
“ His measures have impulse, character, and tune—showing the 
true lyrical power.”—Leaper. 
“Not many of our living poets could write more stirring battle 
songs.”—Tair’s MaGazIne. 


Whitehurst, Burton on Trent. 


fb FOLLOWING ALMANACKS for 1857, 
PUBLISHED by the COMPANY of STATIONERS, are 
NOW READY, and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 
in town and country -— 
CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK. 2s. 6d, bound in cloth. 
CLERICAL ALMANACK. 04. sewed. 
poe AND FAMILY ALMANACK. 1s. sewed. 
OORE’S ALMAN. CK ,efilarged. 64. 
GARDENER’S ALMANACK. 1s, sewed. 
GOLDSMITH’S ALMANACK FOR THE POCKET. 64. sewed. 
LAD AND GENTLEMAN'S DIARY, enlarged. 1s. 4d. 
7 SHEET ACK, with a View of the New 
idge at Chelsea. 6d. on Cardboard. 
MOORE’S ALMANACK IMPROVED: 94. sewed. 
PARTRIDGE’S ALMANACK. 94. sewed. 
STATIONERS’ ALMANACK:; on a large sheet, with a View 
‘of Wellington College, Sandhurst. 2s. 
VESTRY 8 ALMANACK.. 6d. 


G's § ALMANACK. 6d. 
COUNTY MANACKS : with vari fal Tables, particu- 
larly.adapted to each county. €d. each. ee ” 
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NEW ATLASES AND MAPS, 
EDWARD STANFORD 


THE GEOLOGICAL MAP 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, F.B.S., &c. &c. 
Corrected to the present date. Price—Sheet, 5s., Case, 7s. 


THE HARROW ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


from the Maps published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
a vie Twenty-nine Maps, with Index. Price 12s. 6d. i\ 


THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 


OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Fourteen Maps, with Index. Price 7s. — 


























































PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


L. EY 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE FAMILY ATLAS, 


taining Eighty Maps, constructed by eminent Geographers, and engraved on steel under the superintendence of the 
Coociety: for Dittesion of Useful Knswiedge, with the new Discoveries to the latest date; and an Alphabetical Inder, 


PRICE THREE GUINEAS. 


*,* Amongst the most important alterations to be found in this Edition, the Publisher would desire to 
mention the Map of England and Wales, Geologically coloured, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Director-General of Bn 
the Geological Survey of Great’ Britain and Ireland,—the Annexation of Oude in India,—the Revision of the Map 
of the Asiatic Archipelago, by John Crawford, Esq., F.R.S., Author of the celebrated Dictionary of the Archipelago, 

—The Discoveries in Africa by Dr. Livingston and others,—the thorough Revision of the Map of New Zealand, : 
from the Admiralty Surveys of Captain Stokes, R.N., with Discoveries in the Interior, by Walter Mantell, Esq.— "7 
the Star Maps, by Sir John Lubboek, Bart.,—and the Plans of London and Paris, showing all the recent alterations 

in those Cities to the latest date. 





II. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE CYCLOP ADIAN, OR ATLAS 
OF GENERAL MAPS, 


i der the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, containing Thirty-nine Maps, , 
zee ne with an Index to the Principal Places in the World, with reference to the Maps, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 





TI. 


THE HARROW ATLAS 
OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-one Maps, with Index. Price 12s, 6d. 





THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Vv, 
THE SCHOOL ATLAS 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-five Maps, with Indexes to both Ancient and Modern Maps. Price 12s. 64. 








LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS; © 








Published by J. Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, London, 








AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 





Now Ready, in Two Vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.C.B., 


Late Envoy to Persia, and Governor of Bonbay; from Unpublished Letters and Journals, 


By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 
Author of the “ Life of Lord Melcalfe,” ‘ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c. 





LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 





NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 


Just ready, in 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 


By DR. DORAN. 


Author of “Lives of the Queens of England.” 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, Pustisuer 1n Orprnary To Her Maszsty. 





Supplied to Subscribers Gratis, along with Volume XII. of the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


DISSERTATION SIXTH, 


a A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 
Principally from 1775 to 1850. 


By JAMES DAVID FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Life and Correspondence of Sir John 
Malcolm, G.C.B., late Envoy to Persia 
and Governor of Bombay. From Unpub- 
lished Letters and Journals. By as 
William Kaye. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Few names shine with such lustre in the 
annals of India as that of Malcolm. It is 
not a star but a constellation. From a re- 
mote dale in Scotland came the four brothers 
who, in different employments, won fortune 
aud distinction on the fields of battle or 
diplomacy of British Hindostan; men who, 
starting in life without any of the advantages 
of high birth or influential connexions, 
achieved distinguished reputations and ho- 
nourable positions by the sheer force of their 
energy and talents. About the middle of the 
last century George Malcolm, the son of a 
minister of the Scotch Church, obtained 
a lease of the little sheep farm of Burnfoot, in 
Eskdale, Dumfries-shire, to which he added 
that of an adjoining farm; and, having mar- 
ried Margaret Pasley, of Craig, sister of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, he settled down 
to agricultural pursuits. In the course of 
time he had a large family, no less than ten 
sons and seven daughters. It was not an easy 
matter to support them upon the slender 
profits of a small farm, and George Malcolm 
consequently entered into speculations to in- 
crease his means. The result was failure, and 
the sale of the whole of his little praperty to 
meet his debts. To this pat inaus- 
picious opening may be directly ascribed the 
whole of the subsequent prosperity and ad- 
vancement of the family. 

In the adversity of George Malcolm, who 
appears to have been a man of the strictest 
integrity, there were not wanting friends to 
come forward with offers of service. One of 
Mr. Malcolm’s brothers was a physician at 
Madras, another was a merchant in London, 
and both were able to help in providing for 
the family. Through their assistance, and by 
the aid of other friends, the eldest son, 
Robert, received an appointment as a writer 
in the East India Company’s service, which 
yielded him in a few years an income of 4000/. 
ayear; James, the second son, afterwards 

it James, was placed in the Marines; and 

Pulteny, the third son, afterwards Sir 

Pulteny, obtained a midshipman’s berth. in a 

man-of-war. John, the fourth son, and the 

subject‘of the memoir before us, was taken 
to London, where he was put to school, by 
his uncle, Pasley, the merchant. 

John, born on the 2nd of May, 1769, was 
not at all remarkable for the studiousness of 
his habits; but he was distinguished by in- 
telligence, fearlessness, and activity. Accord- 
ing to the domestic tradition, he was the 
fapegrace of the family, and was always 

ly for mischief. The earliest note re- 
corded of his character is an observation of 
the old Eskdale schoolmaster, who used to 
, whenever any wild pranks were com- 
mitted, that ‘ Jock was at the bottom of 

m.’ Jock never quite lost this character 
to the end of his life; but he lived to be at 
the bottom, not only of a great deal of enjoy- 
able mirth, but of some of the gravest affairs 

happened in his time. In London he 

Seems to have in some degree retrieved his 

teputation for idleness, by displaying so much 

*siduity in his studies that the schoolmaster 


to whom his uncle confided him deplored his 
early removalsomuch as to offer, if it were con- 
nected with pecuniary considerations, to edu- 
cate him gratuitously. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to put him out in the world, and a nomi- 
nation to the military service of the East India 
Company having been procured for him, he 
was taken to Leadenhall-street; but, being 
only twelve years of age, nobody expected he 
would pass the ordeal. The incident is a key 
to the qualities and life of the man. 

“Towards the end of 1781, John Malcolm was 
taken to the India House, and was, as his uncle 
anticipated, in a fair way to be rejected, when one 
of the Directors said to him, ‘ Why, my little man, 
what would you do, if you were to meet Hyder 
Ali? ‘Do, sir” said the young aspirant, in reply, 
‘I would out with my sword and cut off his head.’ 
‘You will do,’ was the rejoinder ; ‘ let him pass.’” 


The first commission was dated October, 
1781; but some delay occurring in the em- 
barkation, he did not reach Madras, to which 

residency he was destined, till April, 1783. 

y this time Hyder Ali was no more, peace 
was concluded with the French, and the war 
with Tippoo was drawing to a close. The 
few ensuing years of young Malcolm’s life 
were consequently spent in military indolence ; 
and it is not very surprising that, entering 
upon such a course when he was scarcely 
fourteen, he should have fallen into the errors 
of thousands in similar circumstances :— 

‘“‘T am afraid,” says his biographer, ‘‘that he 
was not a prodigy of youthful virtue. He was a 
fine, free-spirited, active, excitable boy, fonder of 
play of all kinds than of study—a good horseman, 
a crack shot, accomplished in all gymnastic exer- 
cises. In his regiment, and wherever he was 
known beyond his regiment, he went by the name 
of ‘ Boy Malcolm’—a name which he retained many 
years afterwards. There was something so open and 
joyous in his manner, so active and so frolicsome.” 


Surrounded by temptations, Malcolm got 
deeply into debt; but his good sense soon 
rescued him from the consequences of his im- 

rudence, and, strictly resolving to retrench 

is expenses, he was out of debt again in five 
years. At nineteen he may be said to have 
commenced his active career, with an amount 
of practical capital in the way of experience 
which few men acquire so early. _ 

At this period, 1788, we were again at war 
with Tippoo, in consequence of his attack 
upon our ally, the Rajah of Travancore. The 
sa took the field in conjunction with us, 
and Malcolm’s regiment was amongst the 
British troops that co-operated with him. It 
was Jock’s first campaign; and though little 
is said of his share of it, we gather that it 
awakened in him those powers of observation 
and reflection which were afterwards so suc- 
cessfully developed in high and_responsible 
situations. In the camp of the Nizam he be- 
came acquainted with some members of the 
diplomatic corps representing British interests 
at Hyderabad, and his intercourse with them 
discovered to him the true bent of his 
genius :-— 

‘‘The high position which they occupied ; the 
important duties entrusted to them ; the stirring 
life which they led, fired his young ambition. He 
began to ask himself whether he might not do like- 
wise, A new world opened out before him. He 
burned to be a diplomatist.” 

But no man can be a diplomatist in India 
who is not familiar with the language of the 
native courts. Malcolm accordingly deter- 
mined to study Persian; and he worked so 
effectually, that in a short time afterwards, 





when a vacancy occurred in one of the diplo- 





matic circles of Southern India, he applied 
for the appointment. Fortunately for him- 
self and for India he was too late. The 
situation had been given away a quarter of an 
hour before, and the officer to whom it was 

iven had scarcely reached the scene of hia 

uties, when he was murdered in open court. 
' During this period of study Malcolm did not 
confine himself to the acquisition of languages; 
he also occupied himself in forming opinions 
of the people, and closely examining the 
whole system of government. In the memo- 
randa, a journal in which he noted down his 
remarks, are some extremely judicious obser- 
vations upon the relations between the British 
and the natives; but the following passage, 
referring to the injurious influence of the 
commercial element upon the political govern- 
ment of the country, appears to us peculiarly 
interesting, remembering that it was written 
by a very young Indian officer nearly seventy 
years ago :— 

‘*Economy in a Government is, no doubt, a 
most laudable quality ; but it may easily be carried 
too far ; and, by an imprudent practice of it in a 
rigid degree, it is possible, without any injustice, 
to ruin the country. The Court of Directors give 
credit to that Governor who realizes the best re- 
venue ; he gives the same credit to inferior boards ; 
they to collectors, and so on; thus, a system of 
realizing, on the public account, as much as pos- 
sible, is established ; and if a person of a more 
liberal judgment points out the good policy of 
building granaries, of repairing tanks and roads, 
of restoring choultries, of walling villages —in 
short, of any measure that he thinks would tend to 
the comfort or safety of the inhabitants—that he 
thinks would alleviate, if not entirely prevent, the 
horrors they are, from their situation, likely to 
suffer from war or famine—he is treated as a specu- 
lator, and his counsel neglected. In short, they 
know that the expense attendant on all such 
schemes would be considerable, and that lessening 
the revenue, even for one year, is not the way to gain 
the approbation of their honourable employers.” 

In 1792, Malcolm’s aspirations after diplo- 
matic occupation were to some extent 
realized, by receiving from Lord Cornwallis 
the appointment of Persian interpreter to the 
troops serving with the Nizam. This was the 
turning-point of his life. ‘‘ From that time,” 
says Mr. Kaye, “to the close of his career, 
he was uninterruptedly employed on the 
staff.” His health, however, unfortunately 
broke down at this auspicious juncture, and 
in 1793 he obtained leave, and embarked for 
Europe. But his active mind could not in- 
dulge in repose; and he had no sooner 
arrived in England than he entered eagerly 
into the discussion which was just then waging 
in pamphlets and journals concerning the 
grievances under which the Company’s ser- 
vice was stated to be suffering. These 
grievances are succinctly and clearly set forth 
by Mr. Kaye :— 

“ The Company’s army had for some time been 
in an extreme state of depression. It was ridden 
over at all points by the royal service. The Com- 
pany’s officers did all the drudgery work; the 
king’s bore all the honours. For the former there 
was no higher rank than that of colonel. The bat- 
talions were commanded by captains. Promotion 
was intolerably languid. There were no retiring 
pensions. There was no furlough-pay even for sick 
officers.” 

Lord Cornwallis had drawn up a scheme 
for the re-organization of the Indian service, 
which attracted general attention ; and Mal- 
colm, deeply interested in the subject, com- 
municate lis views to many men in autho- 
rity, and appealed to the public through the 
press. His first appearance as a writer in 
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the journals was a long letter published in 
the ‘ North Briton,’ signed ‘ Mullagatawaay. 
in which he laid before the English people 
the real condition of the service, and reasoned 
dispassionately, but forcibly, on its injustice. 

alcolm’s visit to his native place, after an 
absence of upwards of ten years, was a jubilee, 
rendered still more joyous by the return at the 
same time, from foreign service, of Pulteny 
and James, the former of whom had just been 
promoted, by Lord Chatham, to a post-cap- 
taincy. Malcolm spent the Christmas at 
Burnfoot; and great was the delight of his 
sisters at this family re-union. “TI never saw 
Pulteny look so well,” writes one; “ he is very 
handsome, and has the most open, manly 
countenance I ever saw.” ‘Our open- 
hearted, generous James,” writes another ; 
and John—* this most excellent brother, of 
whom I think more highly than I can 
express. His head, heart, disposition, and 
manners are truly excellent—united in his 
attractive person, they form a character that 
does honour to the human race.” ‘Good 
reason indeed,” says Mr. Kaye, “had those 
young Eskdale lasses to be proud of three 
such a others as James, Pulteny, and John 
Malcolm.” 

The defects of his early education were 
ever present to Malcolm, and he was always 
labouring, by taking advantage of every op- 
portunity within his reach, to compensate for 
them. ‘I lament much,” he wrote on one 
occasion from India, “‘the want of a branch of 
education which never ought to be neglected 
in the forming an officer—a complete know- 
ledge of mathematics and drawing.” Durin 
this visit to his native country he gave up al 
his spare time to study, and is said to have 
attended some of the college classes in Edin- 
burgh. He hada romikable memory, which 
greatly aided his efforts to acquire knowledge 
rapidly. He could repeat the substance of 
a lecture, or a sermon, very often the very 
words, with extraordinary accuracy. There 
was not much time, however, for this kind 
of ‘cultivation, as in 1795 he returned to 
India in the capacity of Secretary to Sir 
Alured Clarke. On their way they touched 
at the Cape, where they stayed long enough 
to render effectual assistance in turning the 
fortune of the war. In 1797, General Clarke, 
upon the resignation of Sir R. Abercromby, 
was appointed Commander-in-chief of Bengal, 
and was succeeded at Madras by General, 
afterwards Lord, Harris, who appointed 
Malcolm to the same post he had held under 
his predecessor. The parting with General 

e, who had been extremely kind to him, 
was painful; but Malcolm’s genial nature 
soon discovered sourcés of enjoyment in the 
new circle in which he was placed. The 
trait, slight as it is, throws a strong side- 
light on his character. ‘The family I am 
now in,” he wrote to one of his sisters, ‘is 
an uncommon pleasant one. The General 
appears everything that is honest and worthy; 

adame, an amiable good woman; and 
Mademoiselle, sensible, pleasing, and unaf- 
fected. This is a sketch on a very short 
acquaintance. “I promise that you shall be- 
come acquainted with them as fast as I do.” 
Few men ‘adapted themselves more happily 
to circumstances, or were better able to ex- 
tract sunshine from incidents apparently 
a are 
A great change in his position was now 
close at hand. ~ Lord Wellesley’ landed’ at 
Madras, in “April,“1798, on’ his way to the 


Malcolm availed himself of the opportunit 


to submit to the new Governor-General, 
through his brother, Henry Wellesley, after- 
wards Lord Cowley, the papers he had drawn 
up on the native states, at the same time 
soliciting diplomatic employment when an 
opening offered. In a very few months his 
request wag granted, and he was sent as 
Assistant-Resident to Hyderabad. That he 
owed this promotion entirely to his own 
merits, is abutidantly attested by the terms 
in which the appointment was communicated 
to him by Lord Wellesley. ‘In conferring 
this appointment upon you,’ wrote the Go- 
vernor-General, “I have been governed by 
no other motive than my aiaowledg of the 
zeal, activity, and diligence with which you 
have pursued the study of the native lan- 
guages, and the political system of India.” 

It was a period of unusual interest and 
excitement. The French had obtained con- 
siderable influence in the Deccan, which it 
was the imperative policy of the British to 
break up. The Nizam had undertaken to 
disband the French force; but when the 
English arrived for the purpose of seeing the 
engagement carried into effect, the usual 
oriental system of evasions and excuses was 
set in motion to postpone and ultimately to 
escape from its fulfilment. The energy and 
resolution of the English, however, defeated 
these schemes, although not until a mutiny 
had broken out in the French regiments, 
which Malcolm assisted efficiently in quelling. 
He had afterwards the glory of carrying the 
standard of the annihilated French corps to 
Government House, Bengal, where, as under 
the roof of General Harris, he soon became 
a special favourite. Lord Wellesley dis- 
cerned his kindred qualities at once :— 

“His local knowledge and experience were ser- 
viceable to the state. His cheerfulness seemed to 
exhilarate, and his energy to invigorate, all with 
whom he came in contact. In the full flush of 
early manhood, with a noble presence, and a fine 
open countenance, full of animation and intelli- 
gence ; quick in his movements, vivacious in dis- 
course, glowing with the fire of enterprise, eager 
for action, he was just the man to encourage the 
faint, to stimulate the apathetic, to breathe confi- 
dence into all, He was just the man, too, whom 
Lord Wellesley wanted. Their principles were 
identical ; their views accorded wonderfully ; they 
had abundant faith in each other.” 

Mr. Kaye justly observes, that this accord 
between Malcolm and the Governor-General 
was not the result of any attempt on the part 
of the former to accommodate himself to the 
views of the latter. Malcolm had formed his 
opinions long before Lord Wellesley’s arrival, 
and Lord Wellesley was his beau zdeal of an 
Indian statesman. 

We next find Malcolm engaged in the 
expedition against Tippoo Sultan, under Lord 
Harris. The post to which he was appointed 
was one of great toil and responsibility. He 
was to accompany the Nizam’s auxiliary force 
on their way to the Mysore territory, keepin 
a strict watch over their organization, disci- 
pes and temper, controlling their excesses, 

astening their progress, communicating with 
the chiefs through whose country they 
passed, obtaining supplies, and maintaining 
a constant correspondence with the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-Chief. It 
was while he was in the discharge of these 
arduous and critical duties that he first came 
into contact’ with Arthur Wellesley, who had 
just been appointed to the chief command of 


the Nizam’s force. The intercourse which 
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took place between them throughout that 
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momentous campaign taught them to under. 
stand and appreciate each other; and, adds 
Mr. Kaye, “laid the foundation of'a friend. 
ship which lasted throughout their lives,” 


- The result is matter of history. On the 
4th May, 1799, Seringapatam fell, Tippoo 
Sultan was slain, and, to use Malcolm’s words 
in a letter to Lord Hobart, the labours of the 
troops were “crowned with the completest 
victory that ever graced the British annals in 
India.” Malcolm’s conduct was marked out 
for special approbation by Lord Harris, who, 
communicating with the Governor-General, 
dwelt in considerable detail upon his peculiar 
talent, his activity, and the services he had 
rendered. If the close of the war brought 
new honours to Malcolm, it also entailed 
new labours upon him. He was immediately 
appointed first secretary to the Commission 
which was nominated to settle finally the 
Mysore Government; and the Commission 
had no sooner terminated its work, than Lord 
Wellesley despatched him as ambassador to 
the court of Persia, the first accredited envoy 
that had been sent by the British Govem- 
ment to that country since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Malcolm had now reached the 
consummation of his first passion, happily 
before it had yet given place to that hi | 
ambition ‘which in later years occupied his 
dreams, only to terminate in disappointment, 
Hitherto, the summit of his desires was to 
be employed actively in the diplomatic 
service, and he was now not merely activel 

employed in the service, but entrusted wit 

the sole conduct of a mission of the utmost 
political importance, for the guidance of 
which there really existed no precedent. The 
objects of the mission were various and in- 
tricate, and might have alarmed a less coura- 
geous plenipotentiary ; but Malcolm entered 
upon his task with firmness and caution, and 
manifested in the management of the singular 
elements he had to deal with, that admirable 
combination of discretion and boldness which 
few men have possessed in an equal degree. 
Having on his way succeeded in effecting a 
friendly alliance with the Imaum of Muscat, 
who was supposed to be favourable to the 
French, he proceeded, we may - presume, 
hopefully on iis journey into Persia. Most 
of the details connected with this memorable 
embassy are already known to the public 
through other channels; but some of the 
oints touched upon in the memoir sey 
indicated with interest. It was everywhere 
agreat point with the ambassador to preserve 
the nicest punctilio on all points of ceremony 
and etiquette, knowing how much importance 
was attached to such matters in Persia. 
Accordingly, when they reached Schiraz, they 
formed a cavaleade, and entered the city in 
regular procession :— 


‘* As they neared the walls, a deputation of the 
chief Omrahs, or noblemen of the court, came out 
to meet them with a cortége of a thousand horse- 


| men. When they approached the British envoy, 


they dismounted ; ‘and Malcolm immediately did 
the same. ‘After an interchange of compliments, 
both parties remounted their horses and proceeded 
together to the mission tents, where they sat down, 
and were regaled, after the custom of the country, 
with pipes and coffee.” 

This reception assured Malcolm that it was 
the intention of the Persian Government to 
render all honour to the power of which he 
was the representative. The only difficulties 
that threatened to disturb so friendly a dis- 
position were those which arose from the 
adjustment of ceremonies: Malcolm knew 
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the value of insisting upon certain recogni- 
tions of the dignity of his position, and it was 
undoubtedly not from any personal considera- 
tions that Lu required, when an interview 
was about to take place between him and the 
Prince Regent, that the Prince “should 
incline his head and shoulders,” on giving the 
ambassador the signal to be seated, and that 
the gentlemen of the English suite should 
sit Raton the interview. These points, 
trivial and even ridiculous in themselves, 
considered as subjects of grave discussion, 
were no sooner conceded, than another 
dispute arose regarding the precise point at 
which the ceremonial cup of coffee was to be 
presented to the ambassador! This also was 

t over at last, and the prospect of a peace- 
ful interview appeared tolerably clear :— 


. “Eyerything now seemed on the point of ac- 
complishment without any loss of dignity on the 
part of the representative of Great Britain. But 
e trickery of the Persian ministers was too much 
for him after all. Malcolm had saluted the Prince, 
and was about to proceed to the seat which had 
been agreed upon in the preliminary arrangements 
for the interview, when the master of the cere- 
monies pointed to a lower one, as that on which 
the Envoy was to seat himself, and planted his own 
on resolutely in the way of the Englishman’s 
her advance.” . 
Malcolm’s first indignant impulse was to 
retire from the presence chamber; but he 
checked his feelings, seated himself for a few 
moments, and then took his leave. The next 
day he demanded an apology, which, after 
much equivocation, he finally obtained. The 
at Looking-Glass Question that arose after 
is affords a still more curious illustration of 
the diplomacies by the way, but: we must 
hasten on to the capital, where we find the 
ambassador safe at the end of his perils, in 
the presence of the King :— 


“Conducted by the chamberlains, or masters of 
the ceremonies, Malcolm advanced, wearing the 
uniform of an English officer. The audience- 
chamber was at the further end of a great square. 
‘in various parts of which the officers of the Court 
were marshalled according to theirrespective ranks.’ 
Jt was a lofty chamber, profusely ornamented, in 
one corner of which the king, gorgeously attired, 
and one blaze of jewellery, was seated upon his 
cushioned throne. As Malcolm advanced, attended 
by the Masters of the Ceremonies—one of the 
officers of the Court bearing the Governor-General’s 
letter on a golden salver—he uncovered his head 
whenever they made obeisance. As he neared the 
throne, a herald proclaimed that Captain John 
Malcolm was come from the Governor-General of 
India to see his Majesty of Persia. ‘He is wel- 
come,’ replied the King. Then Malcolm walked 
up to-the door of the audience-chamber, made a 
low bow, advanced to the centre of the room, and 
there took the seat provided for him. The gentle- 
men of his suite sat ata distance below him. The 
Prime Minister received the Governor-General’s 
letter, and presented it to the King, who ordered 
it to be opened; and one of the Secretaries of 
State then ‘broke the seal and read it with a very 
loud voice, in a clear and distinct manner.’ 

‘Having repeated his expressions of welcome, 
the King inquired after his Majesty of England ; 
hoped that King George was in good health ; asked 
how many wives he had, and put some perplexing 

westions respecting the manners of our Court. 
en, having inquired after the treatment which 
the Ambassador had received on his journey, and 
how he liked the climate of the country, his Ma- 
jesty spoke of the friendship which had always 
existed between Persia and Great Britain, and of 
the pleasurable feelings with which he contem- 
plated its establishment on a firm basis. But be- 


yond these expressions of good feeling nothing 


Malcolm did his best to effect the objects 
of his mission ; but although he even resorted 
to bribery to remove impediments that were 
thrown in his way, the result did not come to 
much. He entered into two treaties—one 
commercial and the other political—but it is 
no means certain that they were ever 
ratified. The Persian king agreed to send 
an ambassador to India to conclude the busi- 
ness ; but the ambassador was unfortunately 
killed on his journey, and from that point 
our relations with Persia are buried in total 
obscurity. Mr. Kaye, with the whole of Sir 
John Malcolm’s papers before him, can tell 
us no more than that “whatever state our 
relations were in when Malcolm quitted 
Persia, they remained for some years after- 
wards, until, indeed, a new treaty was con- 
cluded. Neither statesmen nor public writers, 
at the time or since, have had any very clear 
perception of the state in which our relations 
actually were after the first mission to 
Persia.” This is strange enough, and shows 
how irresponsibly such matters were con- 
ducted in Tndia ittle further back than half- 
a-century ago. The “new treaty” alluded 
to by Mr. Kaye ought to have some refer- 
ence to former treaties, if any such really 
existed ; but we take it for granted that any 
research in that direction would be useless. 

Tf no tangible political consequences flowed 
from this mission, it was nevertheless useful 
in the favourable impression it left on the 
Persian mind of the power of England, and 
in thus far reducing the prestige of the 
French. But this impression cost a great 
deal of money; not more, perhaps, than it 
was worth, but still a great desi. The pre- 
sents were on a scale of magnificence that 
transcended even the splendours of the orient; 
and the expenses and charges of the suite 
appear to have kept pace with the sumptuous- 
ness of the gifts. “My brother,” writes 
Henry Wellesley to Malcolm, as the latter 
was returning from Teheran, “hearing I was 
writing to you, has this moment desired me 
to summon you to the Presence. This is 
really no joke. Pray come as soon as you 
can. My brother has also desired me to say 
that no time should be lost in retrenching the 
expenses of the embassy.” 

Malcolm hastened to obey the summons; 
and upon reaching Calcutta, had the satisfac- 
tion of finding his services recognised and 
honourably rewarded by the appointment of 
secretary to Lord Wellesley, the office which 
up to that moment had been held by his 
lordship’s own brother. At this point of the 
memoir—the value and interest of which, as 
an Indian biography, can scarcely be over- 
rated—we must for the present break off. 








Outlines of Theoretical Logic; fownded on 
the New Analytic of Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Designed for a Text-Book for Schools 
and Colleges. By C, Mansfield Ingleby, 
M.A. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 

Wuatever may be said of the deficiencies 

of English thinkers in the higher regions 

of Pure Reason, Ontology, Transcendental 

Philosophy, and the like supra-sensual de- 

partments of study, it is certain that, when 

we come to the special, definite, and tangible 
work of the ordinary logician, we can show 
an array of investigators who, for closeness, 
subtlety, and ingenuity, are second to none 
of their brethren either in France or Ger- 
many. In short, there is an English school 





passed at the interview relating to business of state.” 


of logicians as truly as there is an English 


school of Commercial or Political Beonouiste, 


—and avery creditable school it is, though 
not old. at it was chiefly developed 
by the writings of Archbishop Whately is 
generally admitted. Yet the Archbishop is . 
by no means. the expositor of its chief on 
racteristics. The Archbishop stirred up a 
half-extinguished flame, broke a hard and 
ungrateful soil, cleared the stagnant atmo- 
sphere of prejudices—did, in short, what 
would justify a great number of similar 
metaphors, applicable to literary pioneers 
and scientific resuscitators in general ; for he 
was an admirable expositor, a forward advo- 
cate, an authoritative patron. He was just 
the man who never leaves a study as he finds 
it, yet never effects half the innovations in it 
himself. How should he? The extent to 
which he advertised (so to say) the subject 
made young men who had never heard of it 
before cultivate it with zeal; and these were 
numerous. It made, too, those who had 
laboured at independent investigations willing 
to go further in them, and it emboldened 
them to publish their results with a reason- 
able hope of being read. When writers do 
this criticism becomes active, and systems 
run the gauntlet of many minds. Monopolies 
of Thought are broken up. Men who never ex- 
pected more than some solitary sympathizer, 
wake with surprise and find them famous 
—centres of os audiences or reading 
publics, partisans, antagonists, and the like. 

And so there grows a school. We have 
called it English ; but the designation is in- 
correct ; it should have been British, for the 
Scottish way of thinking is one thing, the 
South-country way of thinking another. 
What Whately did was done well enough 
for Oxford, but not well enough for the more 
northern latitudes and clearer atmospheres 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; the consequence 
of this being, that, when his work appeared as 
a corrective of the logic of South Britain, a cor- 
rection of the corrective appeared in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ of 1833. This was from 
the pen of Sir William Hamilton ; and those 
who study his views will do well to have 
recourse to it. By so doing, they may see 
how far two teachers of the same subject may 
differ. 

Suppose the doctrines of this article to have 
grown into a system, and the system to have 
come to an abridgment, and the character of 
the work before us is explained. It is Scotch 
in its genus; Hamiltonian in its species. 
We wish it were less so; for we hold that, 
with all his acumen and erudition, Sir William 
is far fitter to be the historian of his science 
than its architect. 

It is expository—the system it exhibits 
being assumed to want nothing but exposi- 
tion ; its accuracy being taken for ted, 
as well as its superiority. Nevertheless, we 
venture to think that it is criticism, rather 
than promulgation, that it requires. Sir 
William, though a high-mettled racer, was by 
no means an Kclipse—he first, the rest no- 
where. It is possible, indeed, that he was 
more of a controversialist than a philosopher. 
We state this, however, subject to correction, 
knowing him only from what he has written. 
As an oral teacher he seems to have been 
eminently influential; im which case he ma 
have been as much greater than the Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of the press, as Socrates of the 
Athenian market-place was greater than So- 
crates in his study—pen in hand. 

His system, in one respect, agrees with 





Aristotle’s. You may (or you may not) pick 
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fit piecemeal, and by the processes of expan- 
sion and combination, out of his works at 
Jarge. You will not, however, get it totidem 
werbis in any special treatise. The interpre- 
ter, then, that stands between Sir William 
Hamilton and the public, stands in a useful 
and honourable position :— 

‘The discoveries of Sir William Hamilton, 
‘upon which these outlines are mainly founded, do 
not date back further than 1840, in ‘which year 
they were first promulgated. Of the treatises 
which have been published since that date, only two 
profess to embody those discoveries, and those two 
are not fitted to form the text-book of a lecture- 


For 1840 Sir William himself says 1833— 
viz., in the article of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
just noticed. The main discovery (we may 
tell the otherwise uninformed reader) is a 
“thorough-going Quantification of the Predi- 
cate in Affirmative Propositions.” We find 
no such term in the ‘Review.’ Neither do 
we find anything that can be called “thorough- 
going” under any other name. All that we 
find is the following approximation to it, in 
the double power given to the word is :— 


“* Induction. Deductive. 
x, y, z are A, Bis A, 

x, y, zare (whole) B, a, y, zare (under) B, 

Therefore, B is A, Therefore, x, y, z are A, 

or, or, 

A contains 2, ¥, 2, A contains B, 

x, y, 2 constitute B, B contains x, y, z, 
Therefore, A contains B. Therefore, A contains 
BY, 2” 

Whatever appears more definitely and 
directly than this, appears in a note attached 
to the republication of the article in 1852. 
It was promulgated, however, inthe lecturé- 
room as early as 1840. "Whoever is destined 
to be Sir William’s biographer will have to 
look closely at dates. 

The best exposition of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
discoveries is to be found in some of the 
criticisms to which they have been subjected. 
Of these, however, nothing is said ; for it is 
a blemish in the work before us that the two 
great elements of what the world consents to 
call a ‘discovery ’—its newness and its true- 
ness—are assumed. In the following matter 
Sir William certainly gets a larger share 
that is his due in an important improvement 
of the Aristotelian syllogism. Common sense 
tells us that, if out of one hundred men more 
than half have coats, and more than half 
waistcoats, some must have both coats and 
waistcoats. The Aristotelian syllogism, how- 
ever, excludes such an inference as this; 
doing so because it allows no measures of 
quantity except all and some. But with 
nothing .but ali and some we cannot get 
our syllogism. 

All men have coats, 

All men have waistcoats, 

therefore, 

Some men have both coats and waistcoats. 
This is evident; but it does not meet the 
facts of the case, wherein the number of men 
with coats and the number of. men. with 
waistcoats is less than all. Neither does— 

Some men have coats, 

Some men have waistcoats, 

efore, 

Some men have both coats and waistcoats, 
inasmuch as the whole number of men in the 
two predicaments may be but four or six. 


What, then, if the individuals with the one 
arment be the first and second of the hun- 

ed, whilst those of the other be the ninety- 

Write, however, 


ninth and hundredth ? 








More than half the men have coats, 

More than half the men had waistcoats, 
and the inference, that 

Some had both coats and waistcoats, 
follows as matter of course. 

‘This is called the principle of the ultra-total 
quantification of the middle term. For example— 

Half the brigade were slain, 
A majority of the brigade were brave, 
Some brave men were slain. 
First schematized by Lambert; named by Sir W. 
Hamilton.” 
Lambert and Sir W. Hamilton are the 
only names mentioned in connexion with this 

iece of ultra-totalism. In the controversy, 

owever, between Sir W. Hamilton and an 
investigator whose name will soon appear, the 
former says that the doctrine illustrated b 
the previous examples was, ‘‘if not first found, 
most fully and scientifically pang! aig by 
Lambert; in which case it was the puny 
though legitimate offspring of an illustrious 

arent. The latter finds nothing in Lambert 
in the way of forms of inference “ which are 
not Aristotelian.” , 

If Lambert’s share in the matter require 
some close first-hand investigation, Sir 
William Hamilton calls for criticism. Sir 
William says that he himself generalized it 
independently of any predecessor. The critic 
asks, Where, when, and how? He 
adds that he named it, calling it ultra-total. 
But has he not mistaken the application of 
this term—a term which has scarcely been 
received except by his own immediate fol- 
lowers—for the act of standing as a legitimate 
and acknowledged godfather? If so, the 
name is no name at all, but a private mark, 
a mere obiter dictum, a nickname given by 
somebody else to somebody else’s system. 
And has he not also mistaken the application 
of this name, as he calls it, for the generaliza- 
tion that he claims? It is quite certain that 
all that he has had to do with has been thus 
much—When a controversy arose as to how 
far the system in question was known to Sir 
William before it was known to a certain 
rival logician, the former, after the scheme 
had been developed by his opponent, stated 
that he had long known all rte it, though 
without putting any high value on the know- 
ledge. In saying this he calls it the wltra- 
total quantification—naming it then, and 
claiming to generalize it for the first time— 
in print at least. If transparent after-thoughts 
of this kind are to give prominence and im- 
portance to the thinkers of them, farewell 
to the doctrine of suum cuique. Until, how- 
ever, it can be shown that the name uwltra-total 
is anything better than an after-thought of the 
kind in question, the terminology of the 
earlier and more definite investigator must 
prevail. Except as against Lambert (whose 
claims we take neither from Sir William 
Hamilton nor Mr. Ingleby) Professor De 
Morgan must stand as the expositor of what 
he calls the Numerically Definite system— 
for that is what it was first denominated. 

And here we must remark that the strange 
omission of De Morgan’s name gives the 
work an appearance of advocacy and parti- 
sanship from which it, very probably, ia free. 
The critic, however, only judges from what 
he sees or fails to see; and seeing no notice 
of the investigator who has done most in the 
matter, takes an unfavourable, though pos- 
sibly an erroneous, view of some of the expo- 
sitor’s qualifications. 





Tf he have read Lambert and not have read 
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De Morgan, he is, perhaps, the only mani 
Great Britain who one so. Moet aan 
only know Lambert from what Mill, Sir Wil. 
liam Hamilton, and De Morgan himself haye 
told them. The latter says that he has not 
found his system in Lambert, and did not 
see his work (which is very scarce, and not 
in the British Museum) until after his own 
Paper was written. 
onnected with what its author called the 
Quantification of the Predicate, which he ex. 
— separates from Ultra-totalism, which 
e still more expressly claims as his own, is 
the Logic of Induction. Yet it is doubtful 
whether he has been one whit more success. 
ful in his attempts at bringing induction 
within the pale of the syllogistic or Aristote. 
lian logic than others both before and after 
him ; attempts which really are like the efforts 
to square the circle, or discover the perpetual 
motion. The laws of the natural pbhi- 
losopher, as parts of a science, like logic, 
are absolutely impossible; inasmuch as, instead 
of being formal, dependent on relations, and, 
as such, necessary, they are material, depen- 
dent upon qualities, ake as such, empirical and 
contingent. In Mill, the work done by the 
dictum de omni et nullo in the ordinary syl- 
logism, is done in the field of inductive 
science by the law of causation. In De 
Morgan the doctrine of probabilities takes 
great importance and prominence ; for it is by 
this that we determine what is causation 
and what ischance. Causation is expressly re- 
eognised by Mr. Ingleby. Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s system gives us induction without it, 
His syllogisms (already quoted in the present 
notice) ‘proféss to be inversions of one another. 
Are they'so? Has not the inductive for- 
mule two copulas (contain and constitute) 
whereas the deductive has but one. The 
deductive, to be sure, may also have two; 
but the inductive has them of necessity. 
Laxities of this sort are just what logic 
should guard against. If it be not critical in 
this way it is nought. Yet so logicians allow 
themselves towrite. The real question which 
induction determines is whether 2, y,2,do or do 
not constitute B. That they do so is exactly 


the assumption which requires proof—proof 


which no merely formal science (except so far 
as the relations of cause and effect are 
formal) will give. This, however, is a matter 
which we may consider in a future notice. 








Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English 


Princesses connected with the Regal Sue- 
cession of Great Britain. By Agnes 
Strickland. Vol. VI. Blackwood and 


ns. 

Ir would be pleasant to resign ourselves to 
romance, and, free from critical watchfulness, 
to receive with implicit faith Miss Strickland’s 
story of Mary Stuart. History presents s0 
few characters to be regarded with entire 
complacency, that we would fain cherish the 
memory of one who is described as gifted 
with every grace and every virtue, as wise a8 
she was beautiful, a paragon of excellence, 4 
perfect woman, a model queen. But, alas! 
there are records which destroy this dramatic 
dream, and we have already had to show 
how Miss Strickland, in her enthusiasm as 4 
biographer, has departed from faithfulness a8 
an historian. The duty is somewhat an 
ungracious one. When Mr. Thackeray was 
lately lecturing at Edinburgh, an inciden 
remark about Queen Mary elicited sounds 
from a portion of his audience which warn 
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him that he was on delicate ground. The 
ing poetry of Burns, the brilliant fiction 
of Scott, and the chivalrous advocacy of 
Tytler, have helped to mould the popular 
sentiment in Scotland about Queen Mary. 
But with far stronger influence than any 
authors could exert, her own youth, beauty, 
and misfortune have pleaded in her favour. 
There is a generous disposition to forget her 
faults, and to dwell on those points of her 
history which compel admiring sympathy or 
elicit patriotic feeling. The political and 
religious questions which once embittered 
controversy on the subject having long since 
passed away, there seemsno harmin giving free 
play to fancy even though attheexpenceofsober 
truth. The same thing is done with regard to 
much more recent events in Scottish history. 
The sternest Presbyterian Whig of our day 
listens with delight to the once detested 
Jacobite ballads, and what Scotchman reads 
without patriotic sorrow of the rout of Cul- 
loden? It is only when we reflect on the 
principles involved in that contest that histo- 
rical judgment dispels sentimental dreams. 
And in like manner with regard to the times 
of Queen Mary, while touched by her per- 
sonal misfortunes and interested by her 
romantic adventures, we have to remember 
that her government was the hindrance to 
national progress, and that had it not been 
for the firmness of the fearless reformer, 
John Knox. and the wisdom of “the good 
Regent” Moray, Scotland might have re- 
mained a Popish and debased instead of a 
Protestant and free country. 
_ To the question of Mary’s personal guilt 
in various matters with which she has been 
charged, we have no wish to revert, having 
fully examined Miss Strickland’s»arguments 
on this subject in noticing a previous volume 
of the biography. With the defence’ against 
the most serious of these charges, her being 
accessory to the murder of Darnley, we have 
expressed ourselves satisfied. Bat Miss 
Strickland injures her own case by her indis- 
eriminate advocacy of the Queen in all her 
proceedings. A truer service to her memo 
would have been doneby admitting faults wikieh 
even her enemies regarded more with pity 
than blame, knowing her natural disposition, 
her bad training in the French court of the 
Guises, and the trying circumstances in 
which she was placed in the early years 
of her Scottish reign. And on the prin- 
ciple that a saintly penitent is a far higher 
style of Christian character than an un- 
erring formalist, there is no reason for 
denying the errors of Mary’s youth in ad- 
mitting the veneration due to her for the de- 
voutness of her later life. But it is unneces- 
sary to argue this point, as every reader will 
perceive that Miss Strickland’s narrative is 
ughont a panegyric, and that, like a skil- 
fal pleader, she relates events and represents 
characters always with the object of exalting 
her royal heroine. Had this spirit of partiality 
affected the personal biography of the Queen 
alone, it might have been less worthy of cen- 
sure, but historical truth forbids acquiescence 
in statements which, for the sake of acquitting 
Mary Stuart, seek to bring odium on the 
ers of the Reformation in Scotland. The 
mt Moray, whom almost all writers, ex- 
cept violent Papists, have hitherto spoken of 
with respect and admiration, seems to be an 
especial object of Miss Strickland’s aversion. 
To what length her unreflecting animosity 
against an opponent of Mary carries her, ap- 
pears in the following account of the scheme 





to assassinate Moray on his return from visit- 
ing Queen Elizabeth at Hampton Court:— 
‘‘He and his company continued to linger in 
the purlieus of Hampton Court, not daring to 
commence their homeward journey even with the 
armed escort furnished by their royal patroness ; 
for such was the odium they had excited by their 
conduct to their Sovereign, that they were marked 
for popular vengeance by her enthusiastic partisans 
in the northern counties, through which their route 
to Scotland lay. The Earls of Northumberland 
aad Westmoreland, in particular, who had been, as 
already noticed, especially summoned to give their 
attendance at the Conference, where the contents 
of the silver casket exhibited by Moray were dis- 
cussed, had been so ineffably disgusted, both with 
the treason and the traitor, that they had deter- 
mined to cut him and his company off, with as 
little regard to the forms of law as had been shown 
by them in their cold-blooded bond for the slaughter 
of David Riccio. Northallerton was the place 
where it was intended they should be intercepted 
and slain. Moray received intelligence not only 
of this design, but that a series of ambushes would 
be laid in his way, in every track by which it was 
possible for him to reach the Scottish frontier; and 
even if by scarcely less than miracle he should 
escape these, perils still more imminent awaited 
him across the Border, for all Liddesdale, Dum- 
friesshire, and beyond the English boundary in Ber- 
wickshire, were burning to avenge their Sovereign’s 
wrongs, and ready to receive him on the points of 
their spears. Thus not less than three hundred 
miles, which, under existing circumstances, he 
knew would be ‘ dead-man’s land’ to him and his 
company, lay between them and Edinburgh. 
Moray, however, glided out of all difficulties and 
dangers with his usual serpentine adroitness.” 


This projected crime Miss Strickland speaks 
of, not. only without a word of reprobation, 
but with evident disappointment that it was 
not carried into effect. Need more be said 
of the spirit in which the history is written ? 
But we leave the ground of controversy, to 
turn to the more agreeable task of noticing 
the narrative of facts relating to Mary’s per- 
sonal adventures. The last volume left the 
Queen a captive in the Castle of Lochleven. 
The present opens with an account of her 
mode of life there, and of her memorable 
escape, of which Miss Strickland gives a most 
animated narrative :— 

‘May 2, 1568, was a Sunday, and, like most 
Scottish Sabbaths, passed quietly away from dawn 
to sunset in the little island of Lochleven; but 
loyal hearts were throbbing with eager excitement 
under steel corslets beyond the circuit of the lake, 
and anxious eyes of unseen watchers, as the sun 
declined, were peering from behind the sheltering 
crags that commanded a prospect of the broad 
expanse of waters and its castled islet ; for John 
Beton had passed the token, received by George 
Douglas from little Willie; to Lord Seton, signify- 
ing that the Queen’s enfranchisement would be 
enterprised that evening. Fifty horsemen were 
ambushed by Seton in the bosom of a mountain 
valley, within a mile of the lake’s shore ; forty 
more were hidden behind the hill a little in the 
rear; while ten, in the dress of wayfarers, entered 


the village of Kinross, where their fleet horses, - 


ready bridled and saddled, were concealed. One 
of the brave associates advanced singly to the 
margin of the lake, where, couching himself down 
at full length, with his eyes intently fixed on the 
Castle, he watched for the et of the boat, 
and the concerted signal of the Queen's escape. 

‘© At half-past seven, the guards, who kept 
watch and ward at the gates night and day, were 
accustomed to quit their post for half an hour to 
sup with the family in the great hall, the gates 
being carefully locked and the keys placed beside 
the castellan, Sir William Douglas, Laird of Loch- 
leven, on the table where he and his mother sat 
in state:on the dais. Willie Douglas, who was 
waiting on them, while changing the laird’s plate, 





contrived to drop his napkin over the keys, which 
were five in number, linked together with an iron 
chain, adroitly enveloping them within the folds 
of the cloth to prevent them from jingling as he 
carried them off. With these he hastened to the 
apartments of the Queen, to which they gave him 
access. Mary having received notice of the pro- 
jected enterprise by certain tokens, before agreed 
on, sent to her from George Douglas by Marie 
Courcelles, was ready to start off the moment 
Willie presented himself before her with the keys. 
She had in the mean time changed clothes with 
the oldest and tallest of her two maids of honour, 
Mary Seton, who is generally supposed to have 
fled with her, but really incurred the far greater 
danger of remaining behind to personate her royal 
mistress, and bear the first brunt of the anger of 
the Lady of Lochleven and her family, when it 
should be found that her Majesty was gone. Queen 
Mary took with her the youngest companion of her 
captivity, a little girl of ten years old, of whom 
she appeared very fond, tenderly leading her by 
the hand. Willie, having carefully locked the 
gates. behind him to prevent immediate pursuit, 
hurried the Queen and her small companion into a 
little skiff that lay there, into which they got. 
The royal fugitive, with the impetuous energy 
natural to her, seizing one of the oars, bore her 
part bravely, and it should seem by the result skil- 
fully, in assisting the fragile stripling, who was 
risking his life for her deliverance, in rowing 
to the shore. Jane Kennedy, her other damsel 
who was to have accompanied her, not being 
quick enough to reach the Castle gates till they 
were locked by the retreating party, leaped from 
the Queen’s chamber window into the loch, and, 
striking out, swam stoutly after the boat till she 
overtook it, and was received in her dripping 
garments within that little ark—a feat which 
the golden-haired Scottish naiads, who astonish 
Southron tourists by their gambols in the Bay of 
Rothesay, and even as near Edinburgh as Porto- 
bello, will not deem incredible. 

. Midway between the island and the shore, 
Queen Mary rose and gave the preconcerted signal 
that she was in the boat, by waving her veil, which 
was white, with a red and gold border and red 
tassels. ‘When the royal veil was seen to flutter 
forth, the recumbent watcher on the shore sprang 
to his feet, and, turning about, displayed a corre- 
sponding signal to his companions in the village, 
the leader of whom,’ pursues our authority, ‘was 
that very John Beton who has now come to 
acquaint their Majesties, the King of France and 
the Queen-mother, with the circumstance, and 
who is the brother of the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
Scottish Ambassador resident here.’ 

“«The horsemen in the village instantly com- 
municated the sign to those on the hill-side, who 
forthwith galloped down to the shore of the lake 
where the Queen and the young page were rowing 
their boat, and at length, by the grace of God, got 
safe to land.” When about a furlong from the 
shore, Willie Douglas threw the bunch of keys 
into the loch, where, during a year of drought, 
which dried several acres of the water, they were 
found by a fisher boy within the present century.” 

These interesting relics, discovered in 1821, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Morton, 
we had the pleasure of seeing this summer in 
the Museum of Historical Antiquities, during 
the visit of the Archxological Institute at 
Edinburgh. Among other memorials of the 
time there was also then exhibited a screen 
covered with tapestry, worked by the Queen 
and her attendants to beguile the tedious 
hours of imprisonment. An engraving of 
this remarkable relic is given with the fol- 
lowing description :— 

‘*The design is most elaborate, being a succes- 
sion of pictorial groups of ladies and gentlemen 
dressed in the costume of the period, and richly 
decorated with rings, brooches, and chains. The 
jewels are worked in glazed flax thread, in satin 
stitch, and the pearls indicated by white dots. The 
ladies, who are greatly in the majority, are attired 
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in fardingales and ruffs, and have fans in their | bourhood, from the laird te the shepherd boy. 


hands. Each breadth contains three or four dis- 
tinct tableaux, with crowded backgrounds, where 
castles, gardens, bowers, terraces, rivers, moun- 
tains, and skies are interspersed with dogs, birds, 
butterflies, and reptiles, with about the same regard 
to the rules of perspective and relative proportions 
as the landscapes and figures on a china bowl. 
The drawing of the figures is, however, good, the 
action animated, andthe shading artistical, although 
the colours are faded by time. Some of the 
animals, especially the dogs, are wonderfully well 
executed ; but the butterflies are nearly as large as 
the birds, and a swan occasionally rejoices in a 
peacock’s tail and gay plumage. Allegorical allu- 
sions to certain individuals in the Courts of Scotland 
and England, with significant strokes of satire, un- 
intelligible now to the uninitiated, were probably 
intended by these quaint conceits, in accordance 
with the metaphorical taste of the age in which 
Spenser wrote the ‘Faerie Queen,’ Sir Walter 
Scott, after examining the screen, confessed himself 
fairly puzzled, and unable to make out the story, 
and fancied it must be from some old ballad, or 
French or Italian romance. But the eubject seems 
to be an allegorical illustratic “ated loves 
of Mary herself and Darnley, the opposition to 
their union by Queen Elizabeth, her determined 
hostility to both, and his tragical death. 
* Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue, 
And on a tedious sampler sewed her mind.’ 

“Mary Stuart, isolated within the gloomy walls 
of a wave-encircled prison, and cut off from com- 
munication with her friends, appears in like man- 
ner, with skilful needle, to have depicted the story 
of her wrongs, and the relentless malice of her 
powerful foe. It is to be observed, however, that 
the tapestry is in a decidedly. fragmentary state, 
without either beginning or end, and that the first 
and last figures have been sewn on. Intermediate 
tableaux, serving to explain the rest more clearly, 
have possibly been destroyed by accidental causes, 
or omitted in covering the screen—a use to whith 
it certainly was not applied while Queen Mary 
was at Lochleven, as she left it unfinished at the 
time of her escape, of which the work bears evi- 
dence, the canvass being in many places bare, 
showing the pattern traced in outline ready to 
receive the stitches,” 


- The history of Queen Mary after her escape 
from Lochleven Castle, the rallying of her 
oo , the defeat at Langside, the flight into 

ngland, and her successive imprisonments 
at Carlisle, Bolton, Tutbury, and Wingfield, 

Miss Strickland relates in copious narrative, 
and though no new facts of importance are 

resented, she has gathered some illustrative 

etails which have escaped the notice of 
previous biographers. 

Having made a pilgrimage to the most 
memorable scenes of the history, and having 
followed the route of the Queen in her flight 
after the battle of Langside, Miss Strickland 
found in many places traditions and memo- 
rials that must amply have rewarded her 
enthusiasm. Among relics of more ques- 
tionable authenticity, she beheld some of the 
thousand and one hawthorn trees which in 
Scotland bear the name of “the Queen’s 
thorns,” and near Govan, it seems, there is a 
“ King’s thorn,” which preserves the memory 
of an incident new to history :— 

‘**On a height called Hagbush-hill, in the parish 
of Govan, tradition points to the remains of a 
stately thorn, now in the last stage of decay, by 
the name of the King’s Thorn, beneath which, it 
is asserted, under the guard of a strong body of 
reserved horsemen, commanded by the Earl of 
Mar, and overshadowed by the royal banner, stood 
the cradle of Mary’s infant boy, whom they ven- 
tured not to leave at Stirling for fear of a surprise 
in the absence of the garrison. There is no ‘doen: 
mentary confirmation of this, but the circumstance 
is implicitly believed by every one in that neigh- 


Oral tradition has indeed connected every feature 
of that historic ground with the events of the day. 
Half-way up the green hill behind Castlemilk is the 
venerable hawthorn called ‘The Queen’s Thorn,’ 
beneath the spreading boughs of which, then white 
with budding blossoms, the anxious Sovereign is 
affirmed to have stood with her faithful ladies and 
a little knot of devoted friends, watching the for- 
tunes of the fight, one of her equerries holding her 
horse bridled and saddled, ready for her to mount 
in the event of the day going against her. * * * 
Tradition also points out another Queen’s Thorn 
on the hill, behind the ruined keep of Cathcart 
Castle, as the precise spot whence Mary witnessed 
the ruin of her cause at Langside, and there is no 
reason to doubt the possibility of her having re- 
treated from Castlemilk to Cathcart when she found 
the fortunes of the day going against her.” 


The treatment of the unfortunate Mary by 
Queen Elizabeth naturally elicits the bio- 
grapher’s vehement indignation, and in this 
part of the story she will carry with her the 
sympathy of most readers. Yet it is not 

uite so certain as is here represented, that 

lizabeth was solely actuated by personal 
spite against “a hated rival,” and that from 
the first she only “sought her disgrace and 
humiliation.” Motives of state policy entered 
a little into the councils of the English 
Queen and her advisers, as they did into those 
of the Scottish confederate nobles, all of 
whom are represented as taking delight in 
tormenting and persecuting the lovely Queen 
for no reason and on uo provocation. How 
far this is in accordance with fact, let a single 
statement in the present volume testify. 
Miss Strickland tells us that at Bolton 
Castle— 

‘**Mary Stuart enjoyed the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the tenets and practice of 
that pure and apostolic branch of the reformed 
faith, which had taken root in the land of promise 
over which she hoped one day to reign. Perceiv- 
ing nothing to which she could on conscientious 
grounds object, she scrupled not to join in the 
worship, and’ ‘grew,’ we are told, ‘into a good 
liking of the Liturgy.’” 

A few pages further on there is quoted 
from Labanoff part of a letter to the Queen 
of Spain, in which she alludes to a possible 
alliance of her son with a Spanish princess :— 


“She engages ‘that her son will be only too 
happy to accept whichever of the Princesses it 
may please their royal mother to bestow on him;’ 
and suggests that ‘such an alliance’imay be the 
means of re-establishing thé ancient faith both in 
England and Scotland.”” “‘"’ lias 

** Fallacious notion,” remarks Miss:Strick- 
land; “the evidence of history might have 
taught her that. nations never return to a 
creed they have once shaken off.” ,, A little 
reflection might have suggested the real 
source of Mary’s misfortunes, and the true 
reasons which compelled: her Protestant ad- 
versaries to treat 
we judge the Regent Moray, and even Queen 
Elizabeth, too severely, we must enter into 
the spirit of that perilous period, from the 
St. Bartholomew massacre down to the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. 








A Life's Lessons. By Mrs. Gore. Hurst and 
Blackett. 
Tue rage for novel-reading is sometimes 
spoken of as a peculiarity of modern times ; 
but if we endeavour to trace it, it seems to 
recede into the most remote antiquity. Some 
rather late erotic novels of the Greeks still 
remain; but it is not surprising that but few 








er with rigour. Before, 





——, 
of these should have come down to us, when 
we recollect that the ancients had neither 
printing, nor any substitute for printing, such 
as the scriptoria of the medieval monasteries, 
From the ascendency of Teutonic tastes in the 
middle ages, and from the leisure produced 
by feudal institutions, sprung up a perennial 
fountain of romantic fiction, which has con. 
tinued to flow, with ever-increasing volume, 
down to our present age of circulati 
libraries. Indeed, we have a strong impreg. 
sion that even these last-mentioned lite 
conveniences, or some equivalent for them; 
might be found on inquiry to have existed in 
the times of the Plantagenets. We commend 
the subject to the — of Antiquaries, 

However this may be, the reading of 
romances was certainly one of the essential 
characteristics of a fine lady and an adven: 
turous knight in the dark ages. Chaucer, 
one of the ablest delineators of contempo 
manners, represents his Cressida listening, 
with her laciies, while an attendant maiden; 
with a soft voice, reads out the romance of 
Thebes :— 


* And there twey other ladyes sate and she 
Within a pavéd parlour ; and they three 
Hearden a maiden read them all the gest 
Of the siege of Thebés, while them lest.” 


And Sir Thopas, the model knight, ex. 
claims :— 
“Do come, [cause to come] he said, my minstrales 
And gestours for to tellen tales 
Anon in mine arming, 
Of romances that ben reales, 
Of popes and of cardinales, 
And eke of love-longing.” 

However far removed from the original 
object of their institution, the scriptoria, or 
writing-rooms of the monasteries, like the 
studies of some of our country parsons, were 
the cradle in which these children of the 
imagination were fostered; for Chaucer's 
monk informs us :— 

“Or elles first tragedies will I you tell, 
Of which I have an hundred in my cell.” 

Little did St. Benedict suppose, when he 
required his children to spend so many hours 
of every day in writing, that the subject 
matter of their labours would, in the course 
of time, be such profane novels as would 
amuse the leisure of the inhabitants of a 
feudal castle, and kindle in their minds the 
love of war and bloodshed, and earthly beauty. 
But so it is, that human nature produces the 
same fruits, under different names, in every 
phase of society. If the stately Chatelaine 
and her lovely daughters learned to forget 
the dangers of their chivalrous husbands and 
lovers in the martial combats of Sir Plein 
d’Amourfand Li Beau Disconus, and “ne 
over the imaginary sorrows of La belle 
Isoude, their descendants, the Lady Maries 
and the Lady Mildreds, must enliven the dull 
hours while Charles is at the club, or Henry 
at “the House,” or Alfred out with the 
hounds, by the perusal of those. fictitious 
combats of society which are regularly pre- 
pared for their amusement in the three-volume 
novel of the season. A novel is, in fact, in 
all ages, one of the necessities of a country- 
house, during the winter months, in a north- 
ern latitude; and our professed novelists 
have therefore already begun to “ utter theit 
wares” for the amusement of the aristocrati¢ 
visitors who throng the castles and mansion- 
houses of England during the Christmas 
holidays. 

In the vanward comes Mrs. Gore, whose 
special vocation it is to amuse and instruct m 

e d object of female hopes and fears, 
the fair i inhabitants of Mayfair and Belgravia. 
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Like the romances recited while Sir Thopas 
was being armed, ‘A Life’s Lessons’ is a 
yomance “reale;” it treats of the kings and 
rinces of the earth, of the aristocracy of 
irth or of pelf; it introduces us to “ popes 
and cardinales,” with a little sprinkling of 
Jesuits; and it discourses “‘eke of love- 
longing ;” mais cela va sans dire. 

The reader is first introduced to a pretty 
picture of pastoral life in the dales of Lan- 
cashire. The little village, with its honest, 
steady, thriving farmer, its shop of all wares, 
and the “puirson,”’ as he is called, who ekes 
out his slender stipend by tying trout-flies 
for sale, is the scene of the earlier part of the 
story. David Hurdis, the “ pairson,” is a 
character that we must at the outset demur 
to. It is true he is sufficiently narrow- 
minded for his position ; but we much doubt 
whether even the small measure of religious 
zeal and refinement which he possessed was 
to be found in the clergy of his class at the 
beginning of the present century. We can 
fancy an unmarried clergyman bringing with 
him to his country parish the literary tastes 
and simple habits of a theological college ; 
but no amount of evangelical zeal can with - 
stand the lowering effects of a vulgar wife, 
children clamouring for bread, and the 
humiliating requirements of a mean ménage. 
If we may judge from Archdeacon Paley’s 
exhortations to his brethren in Yorkshire, 
the St. Bees clergy, who filled the poorer 
livings in the north, in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, were, if anything, below 
the peasantry among whom they officiated in 
refinement and virtue. ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield’ is not to be classed in this 
category—he was not originally too, poor to 
command such means of education and inter- 
course with society as made him, with all his 
simplicity, a scholar and a perfect gentleman; 
and, moreover, his character is such a work 
of art, that we are content to accept it as a 
picture of ideal, not real, perfection—David 

urdis is simply unnatural. 

Close to this village of Middledale is an old 

tch mansion, named Hawkshill, built by a 
certain Jacob Van der Helde, who had come 
over with the Ginkells and Keppels, as court 
physician to the heroic William of Orange, 
of glorious and immortal memory. The 
Van der Heldes, however, in course of time 
retired from England to their, beloved 
canaur, canards, canaille, and left Hawkshill, 
which had been made to resemble as much as 

ssible a Just-haus in the environs of the 

ague, in the care of a family of thrifty 
Dutchwomen named Verhoute, to clean and 
Keep it in repair for the yearly audit of 
Jakes Zelters, the owner’s agent in London. 
At the beginning of the present century, the 
Tepresentative of the Verhoutes were two 
sisters, Madge and Dorty, the former of 
whom married David Balfour, the farmer of 
Middledale, and the latter a Manchester ma- 
nufacturer, by name Hildyard. The fruit of 
Mrs. Hildyard’s marriage was a sickly son, 
Hlisha ; that of Mrs. Balfour's, the blooming 

annie, the heroine of the novel. In their 
eatly years the two cousins are, after the 
Dutch fashion, troth-plighted, in order that 

hey May unite in their own possession the 
savings of their thrifty parents. 

_ A poor widow, who on her journey meets 
with an accident which cripples her for life, 
“Row takes up her abode in an empty cottage 
belonging to farmer Balfour. She has known 
better days, and Nannie, in attending kindly 


and manner which intercourse with persons 
of superior education alone can give. About 
the history of this unfortunate lady ae 


sa 
veil of mystery which not even the clear- 
sightedness and perseverance of a gossiping 
country-village can raise. She seems to 
be wholly without friends; until at length 
her son, a handsome, but proud, malignant, 
and sullen youth, comes from a Jesuit college 
to pass his holidays with her. -He comes, he 
sees, he conquers the innocent heart of poor 
Nannie, who forgets her plighted troth to 
her amiable and clever, but helpless and 
sickly cousin Elisha. Maurice Varnham, the 
son of her widowed friend, however, treats 
her with all the wayward and ferocious 
brutality which, according to Mrs. Gore, is 
part.of the idiosyncrasy of Roman Catholics, 
particularly if they have been brought up by 
the Jesuits, 

Truly Ignatius Loyola is as great a bene- 
factor to the whole race of writers of fiction 
as his countryman, Don Juan. In the Society 
which he founded they find an inexhaustible 
mine of material for producing, in the minds 
of all good Protestants, that feeling of myste- 
rious terror and undefined loathing which 
Burke tells us is one of the elements of the 
sublime. Ifa boy of fifteen, handsome, 
clever, and well-born, is required to exhibit all 
the darkest, meanest, and most selfish pas- 
sions; and to love evil almost for its own sake, 
that he was educated by the Jesuits is quite 
sufficient explanation of such an unusual phe- 
nomenon. Then the moral is so excellent. 
Good old David Hurdis, without education 
or refinement, is nevertheless purified by his 
simple and evangelical Protestantism. Mau- 
rice Varnham, with every advantage, is a 
rascal because he is a papist. An ugly pic- 
ture of this sort is a far more effectual pre- 
ventive of perversions than | arguments 
which young ladies are likely to hear from the 
pulpit of their respected but somewhat slow 
pastor, the Rev. Mr. Whitetie. Therefore, 

rudent mammas, whose daughters have any 
eaning towards St. Barnabas or Rome; can- 
not do better than place ‘A Life’s Lessons’ 
in their hands. Mrs. Gore’s aristocratic 
readers do not lie, it appears, among the 
Howards, Talbots, Jerninghams, Petres, 
Tempests, Stonors, Townleys, Huddle- 
stones, &c. 

Middledale is at length surprised by a visit 
from the Van der Heldes to the long deserted 
seat of Hawkshill. The party consists of the 
only son, Adrian, and his wife, Léonce de 
Lanville, his brother-in-law, Eugénie, an un- 
married sister of the last, and Sir Ralph 
Barnardiston, a fantastic baronet, who toadies 
them, and promises to introduce the young 
men to English sporting society, of whic 
they are enamoured. This Sir Ralph, who 
has tried every thing, was too clever to suc- 
ceed in any, and finally settles down into a 
selfish and malignant old bachelor, is one of 
the best characters in the book. 

To pass the time in the dull old country 
house, the Van der Heldes invite Nannie to 
Hawkshill, and finding her handsome, well 
educated, and lady-like, admit to terms of 
equality the granddaughter of their old 
servant.. Meanwhile Adrian Van der Helde 
and Léonce are fleeced at Doncaster by the 
aristocratic sportsmen to whom Sir ph 
has introduced them. Léonce, in desperation, 
proposes for Nannie, whose fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds would. extricate him. from 
his difficulties. True to Maurice; she refuses ; 





Upon her, acquires that refinement of mind 


but the latter, having come to Middledale 





to bid adieu before his departure for India, 
throws her off in a fit of jealousy. The Van der 
Heldes return to Holland, Hawkshill is sold, 
and Nannie goes to live quietly with her father. 

The widow Varnham next dies, and on her 
death-bed confides to Nannie a packet to be 
placed in the hands of Maurice when they 
meet. Nannie on the death of her father is 
left alone in the world, and determines to 
visit Rome, ostensibly for the purpose of 
seeing its works of art, but really to study 
the doctrines of the Catholic religion. For 
she feels that her being a Protestant would 
be an insurmountable obstacle to her union 
with Maurice, The subtleties of the Jesuit 
father whom she chooses to instruct her fail 
to drive from her mind the lessons of David 
Hurdis, the St. Bees parson. She is exposed 
to a thousand petty annoyances from the 
vulgar English who throng the eternal city, 
and, among the rest, from Sir Ralph, vie 
resents her having refused his hand. At 
length, in a fit of despondency she opens the 
packet confided to her by Mrs. Varnham, and 
finds in it a letter addressed to herself. This 
explains to her the mystery attached to 
her lover’s family. His father had been 
hanged for a forgery, committed, it is true, 
under extenuating circumstances, and Varn- 
ham was an assumed name. 

Shocked by this dreadful intelligence, and 
annoyed by the scandalous gossiping of her 
country-people, she determines to return 
home, but is prevailed upon by Léonce de 
Lanville and his wife, for he is now married, 
and attached to the Dutch embassy at Rome, 
to visit them at their castle in Belgium on 
her way. To this she accedes. But scarcely 
has she arrived in Flanders, when the Revo- 
lution breaks out. Léonce is wounded, fight- 
ing on the popular side, and the castle of 
Lanville is attacked by the Dutch party. 
In the nick of time, her cousin Elisha, wit 
has now become a celebrated author and 
M.P., arrives, as in duty bound, to rescue 
her, by his presence of mind and courage, 
from an infuriated mob. With him she 
returns to England, where she learns that the 
ship which was carrying Maurice Varnham to 
Thidia foundered with all hands on her passage 
out. Elisha still loves his beautiful cousin, 
who is now less cruel; and by the mediation 
of a strong-minded Mrs. Brent, the daughter 
of Zelters, her guardian, a clever but eccentric 
person, whose character is well drawn, they 
are happily married. Robert Brent, the 
strong-minded lady’s husband, is made a 
judge and peer, and Elisha Hildyard, from 
his political talents, is every day more courted 
in aristocratic circles. Here, then, is Nannie 
happily married, and introduced within the 
magic ring of the aristocracy, to which politics 
are the only mode of introduction for the 
roturier. 

But, unlike most novels, ‘ A Life’s Lessons’ 
does not close with the marriage of the hero 
and heroine. At the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, Nannie Hildyard is seated in a 
front gallery in the House of Lords, and 
watches the peers doing homage, when sud- 
denly her eye falls upon a “paladin of a 

eer,” the observed of all observers, as 

e kneels before his royal mistress, and 
repeats the oath; and in the stately figure 
and dignified bearing of Lord Rathronan, 
who has just returned from India covered 
with laurels, she recognises Maurice Varn- 
ham, the lover. of her crag whom she 
had long believed to have been drowned. 
She is borne insensible from the house. 
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For the consequences of this horrible dis- 
covery, the strange circumstances which 
bring the former lovers together, and the 
explanations which ensue, we must refer the 
reader to the book itself. 

Mrs. Gore is a great artist. From the 
first sentence of the first chapter to the 
closing “ Finis,” the narrative goes bowling 
along—every sentence sparkles with allusion, 
which those who are au fait in fashionable 
life and elegant literature will taste and 
appreciate. The stream of events, of which 
we have in our sketch only seized upon the 
most salient, is never interrupted ; the interest 
never flags. There is no prosing, no disser- 
tation. Every topic which has been lately 
occupying the public mind is brought in 
naturally, as it would be in the conversation 
of people interested in public affairs. Popery, 
nunneries, perversion, legitimacy, Bona- 
partism, gambling, the reign of red tape— 
all come in for their share of the lash. Aristo- 
cratic mismanagement, and peerages for life, 
are touched upon with the delicate hand of 
a dilettante reformer. The political talent of 
the virtuous middle classes is invited to take 
its place beside hereditary rank, just so 
far as such a mixture is conducive to the 
stability of the structure. The Queen, and 
the. domesticity which she has so happily 
brought into fashion, are judiciously flattered 
and approved. 

The well-bred women have that natural 
and enjouant good-nature and freedom from 
self-consciousness, or the fear of committing 
themselves, which are such delightful ele- 
ments of really good society. But Mrs. Gore 
appears to us to be even more successful in 
her delineations ot clever men of the world. 
The hero—the pattern man—who is generally 
such a stumbling-block to novelists, steérg 
tolerably clear of the commonplace... From 
the peer and high law officer, down to the 
noble roué. and black-leg, the toady, the 
slangy guardsman, and the fresh from 
the university, they all maintain their parts 
with vivacity and appropriateness. The 
speakers just touch upon the several topics 
which engage momentary attention with that 
lightness which is essential to good and easy 

- conversation. Repartee never degenerates 
into rudeness; but there is a dash of that 
sub-acid flavour, and a slight aroma of the 
esprit moqueur, which betoken minds tho- 
roughly up to the ways of the world, and 
give piquancy to the intellectual banquet. 
This is the very book for a country house 
when Mayfair and Belgravia are out of town. 

But having answered this temporary pur- 
pone it is doomed to sink into blackest night. 

t depicts indeed to the life the outward phases 
of fashionable life, but it never reaches the 
deeper feelings of humanity. It catches the 
passing prejudices and emotions of the hour, 
and dresses them up ina concentrated and 
amusing form; but of all principle and philo- 
sophy it is utterly destitute. 








The Poetry of the East. By William 
Rounseville Alger. Low, Son, and Co. 

A aoop anthology of the poetry of the East 

is a desideratum in English popular literature. 

The researches of Oriental scholars have now 
rovided ample materials for such a work. 
ince Sir William Jones first unveiled the 


treasures of Sanskrit lore, the poetry of India 
has become known to Western Europe by 
the labours of many translators. Englis 


versions of some of the best works of Kali- 











dasa, the Shakspeare of the East, episodes 
from the more ancient ‘and vaster epics or 
Homeric poems, Brahiinic hymns, and even 
complete versions of the Vedas, have been 
ublished both in this country and America. 
pecimens of many Indian works have, from 
time to time, appeared in the ‘Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ and other 
periodicals. The names of Colebrooke, 
Thompson, Milman, Griffiths, Eastwick, Mo- 
nier Williams, and Professor H. Wilson, are 
conspicuous in this field of literary labour. 
Nor have Oriental scholars on the Continent 
been less diligent in introducing to their 
countrymen the wonders of Eastern romance 
and poetry. Confining our view at present 
to what has been done by Englishmen, we 
have been made tolerably familiar with many 
of the works both of ancient Sanskrit and 
modern Hindu literature. The Persian poetry, 
too, of Saadi, and Hafiz, and Firdousi, is no 
longer unknown to the libraries of the West. 
Some of our own poets, as Southey, Trench, 
and Moore, have turned to good account the 
materials presented to them by scholars from 
Eastern sources. But without reckoning imi- 
tations, there already exist, in prose or metre, 
versions of Oriental works from which could 
be gathered a choice collection of specimens for 
the surprise and delight of English readers. 
This seems to have been the design of Mr. 
Alger, the American compiler of the volume 
before us; but he has attempted a work for 
which he had absolutely no qualifications be- 
yond Snaps and industry. In the first 
place, he is ignorant of any of the languages 
of the East, and is utterly dependent on the 
English or German translators. Even in this 
case the work might have been acceptable, 
had the compiler possessed a competent share 
of sound poe wae and ‘poetic feeling. But 
Mr. Alger has merely transferred to his vo- 
lume, from his common-place books, a mass 
of heterogeneous extracts, collected with no 
discrimination, and arranged in no order. 
Scraps from the Mahabharata and conceits of 
modern Buddhists, lyrics of Hafiz and lines 
of Mirza Schaffy, a Persian teacher at Tiflis, 
sayings of Confucius and Arab proverbs, are 
all bundled together without intelligence or 
method. Nor is this the worst feature of the 
collection. Mr. Alger has introduced what 
he calls “descriptions of Oriental scenes, of 
his own composition,” and has “ wrought into 
metrical shape fragments of Eastern myth- 
ology and tradition.” Many of these original 
ieces the reader will have little difficulty in 
iscerning, but, in other cases, it may not be 
so easy to separate the crimes of translators 
from those of the editor. For in by far the 
greatest number of the extracts the Eastern 
source of them is not indicated. From Her- 
der and from Riickert more than fifty frag- 
ments are translated, and as Herder and 
Rickert do not tell whence they took them, 
they re-appear in Mr. Alger’s book as anony- 
mous. Some of the pieces are Oriental 
neither in style nor matter, and it would be 
hard to say on what ground they are ad- 
mitted. Altogether, there are about four 
hundred extracts, but the majority are mere 
couplets and short fragments. Out of so 


large a number, and with so wide a range of 
choice, it would be strange if some pieces of 


beauty and value were not found, but a large 
proportion are a worthless as specimens 
of the poetry of the East. 


That we are not doing Mr. Alger injustice, 
let the reader judge by the following speci- 
| metis of his extracts :— 





— 
“UNIMPROVED PRIVILEGES, 
“Through Paradise once went a troop of straying 


Nor stopped till Hell they reached, where no Od! sig 
nor grass is, 
Like them he acts who, born with every want Prepared 


for, 
en his gifts, and wastes his days, and dies uncared 
for.” 


“GET THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN! 
“ Turn thou thine eyes from each seducing sight, 
For looking whets the ready edge of appetite, 
“THOUGHT FROM CHARACTER, 
“ The rascal, thinking from his point of view, 
Concludes that all the world are rascals too. 
“FOLLY FOR ONE’S SELF. 
“He who is only for his neighbours wise, 
While his own soul in sad confusion lies, 
Is like those men who builded Noah’s ark, 
But sank themselves beneath the waters dark. 
“JoB’s CAT. 


“Tn the widow’s house 
There is no fat mouse, 


“VERY ILL ALLEVIATED, 
“ Unmitigated evil is as rare 
As wings upon a cat, or flowers of air, 
As rabbits’ horns, or ropes of tortoise hair,” 


The last saying may be Eastern, but in the 
next lines we have a paraphrase of a well. 
known remark of Benjamin Franklin :— 


“THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE. 


“ How hast thou so profound a lore attained? 
To ask another, I was ne’er ashamed !” 


A few of the more worthy extracts, which 
appear at long intervals amidst the mass of 
inferior matter, are such as these :— 


“THE SINGLE FRIEND. 
“ Against that fool must all true thinkers laugh, 
Who, counting o’er his friends, thinks most of number, 
It is as if who wants a single staff 
Should with a bunch of reeds his hand encumber.” 


“HE FAITHFULFRIEND, 
“The true friend is not he who holds up Flattery’s mirror, 
In which the face to thy conceit most pleasing hovers; 
{But he who kindly shows thee all thy vices, Sirrah! 
And helps thee mend them ere an enemy discovers, 


“TESSON OF SUBMISSION: FROM SAADI, 


“A pilgrim, bound to Mecca, quite away his sandals wore, 
And on the desert’s blistering sand his feet grew very 


sore 
“To let me suffer thus, great Allah, is not kind nor just, 
While in his service I confront the painful heat and dust, 
He murmured in complaining tone; and in this temper 
came 
To where, around the Caaba, pilgrims knelt of every name: 
And there he saw, while pity and remorse his bosom beat, 
A pilgrim who not only wanted shoes, but also feet. 
“THE UNWALLED HOUSE OF GOD, 
“The holy Nanac on the ground, one day, 
Reclining with his feet towards Mecca, lay. 
A passing Moslem priest, offended, saw, 
And, flaming for the honour of his law, 
Exclaimed, ‘ Base infidel, thy prayers repeat! 
Towards Allah’s house how dar’st thou turn thy feet?” 
Before the Moslem’s shallow accents died, 
The | yd but indignant Nanac cried, 
* And turn them if thou canst, towards any spot 
Where in the awful house of God is not,’ 
“THE VANITY OF RANK. 
“What matter will it be, O mortal man, when thou art 
dying, ’ , 
Whether upon a throne or on the bare earth thou att 
lying? 
“THE PILGRIM TO DEITY. 
“ Heedless, allured, one moment I forgot my ¢ 
A thousand years it stretched the journey of my soul. 
“HE SAFE SECRET, 
“A proverb says that what to more than two is known 
Has ceased to be a mystery, and public grown. 
The proverb’s sense is this: Those two are. but thy lips. 
A secret is quite free when once through them it slips. 
An introductory essay prefixed to the 
volume contains many just remarks on the 
characteristics of Oriental es with his- 
torical information that will be welcome 10 
those to whom the subject is new. The few 
illustrative passages cited in this part of the 
book are worth all those in the formal collec- 
tion of extracts, and tend further to show how 


valuable a work could have been compiled by’ 


more competent hands. 


ann 
——— 
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The Life and Corre: jondence of Major-General Sir John 
M , G.C.B., late Envoy to Persia, and Governor of 
Boaboy. From Unpublished Letters und Journals. By 

illiam Kaye. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

4 Complete Concordance to the Poetical Works of Milton, 
By Gay Lushington Prendergast, Madras Civil Service. 
Parts L and II, Madras: Pharoah and Co. 

The Keepsake, 1857. Edited by Miss Power. Bogue, 

Campaign in the Crimea: an Historical Sketch. By 

Brackenbury. With 41 Plates, from Drawings 

taken on the Spot by Wm. Simpson. Second Series. 
Colnaghi and Co. " 

California, In-Doors and Out; or, How We Farm, Mine, 
and Live generally in the Golden State, By Eliza W. 
Farnham. Low and o emailed - 

Records of Longevity, with an Introductory Discourse on 
Vital Y cathe By Thomas Bailey. Darton and Co. 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeological 

Society. Vol.1., Partl. J. H. and J. Parker. 

Prue and I. By G. W. Curtis. New York: Dix and Co 
London: Low, Son, and Co, 

The Myrtle and the Heather: a Tale. 2 vols. By A.M 

ich, John W. Parker and Son. . 


The Young Yagers; or, A Narrative of Hunting Adventures 
in Southern Africa, By Charles Mayne Reid. Bogue. 
Ashburn: a Tale. By Aura. Saunders and Otley. 
ord: a Story for the Young, By E. J. May. G. 
Routledge and Co. 
Gethsemane, and other Poems, 
Judd and Glass, 


By T. Galland Horton 
Woman's Mission, By William Lovett. Simpkin and Co, 
Poems Written tin a Workhouse, By*E. B. M. Dublin: 
M. and J. Sullivan, 
A COMPLETE concordance of the Poetical Works 
of Milton will be an acceptable book of reference 
toscholars and students in all parts of the world. 
That such a work should be published in India is a 
significant illustration of the spread of the English 
language, and of the great works of English litera- 
ture. In the higher classes of the native schools 
and colleges the Hindoo youth are familiar with 
Milton, perhaps more so than those of the same 
agein our own country. Mr. Prendergast’s book 
ought to be duly prized, and we hope it may meet 
with a sale worthy of so laborious an undertaking. 
It is to be completed in twelve parts, two of which 
occupy seventy-two pages of closely-printed, matter 
in double columns. The Concordance has: beer 
made from the edition of Sir Egerton Brydges (six 
volumes, 12mo, 1835), but the references being to 
books and lines are applicable to any edition. The 
work is printed at the Atheneum Press, Madras, 
and is very creditable in point of typography. 
During the last five years, California has wit- 
nessed changes greater than half a century has 
ha in older states of America. Mrs. Farn- 
, who went to California in 1849, wrote the 
largest part of her book in 1851, and. she brings 
her report down to the month of July, 1856. The 
transformation in that interval had certainly been 
marvellous. As late as 1852, there was scarcely a 
nile of fence in the agricultural districts, and this 
summer might be seen grain fields six or eight 
miles in length, with a dozen reaping machines at 
work in levelling the tall rich harvest. The mining 
operations and resources of the country are more 
familiarly known from the reports of travellers, 
and many remarkable accounts have also been pub- 
lished of the strange developments of social life in 
the Golden State. Mrs. Farnham, according to her 
own account of herself, confirmed by a document 
endorsed by some well known and highly respected 
ames, went to California as superintendent of a 
small band of female emigrants, at a time when the 
colony was in its rudest state. Troubles and diffi- 
culties were endured enough to have overwhelmed 
most women, but Mrs. Farnham, an unusually 
stong-minded widow, with young children to incite 
to energy, contrived to rough it as a settler, 
and has now a prosperous farm at Santa-Cruz. 
During her residence in California she has seen 
Many extraordinary phases of life, of which she has 
now published lively sketches. In the later chap- 
ters a concise and intelligent narrative is given of 
recent political movements in the state, and of 
the triumph of the more respectable portion of the 
Community over the ruffians who had managed for 
me years to keep the official power in their 
To subjects of older and better organised 
untries it seems strange to read of an insurrec- 
oe pl the constituted authorities, successfully 
out by Lynch law, and through “a vigi- 





lance committee,” but the revolution seems to have 
been necessary, and to be welcomed by all the 
peaceful settlers. Mrs. Farnham’s book gives re- 
markable glimpses of both the social and political 
life of this young American state. 

Records of Longevity are always read with in- 
terest, and Mr. Bailey has collected a large num- 
ber of remarkable cases. The value of the book 
is, however, greatly impaired by the almost total 
absence of authentic documents, or even of refer- 
ences to the sources whence the statements have 
been derived. The author seems to have gathered 
every reported instance of longevity within his 
reach, and has reproduced them in alphabetical 
order, without any discrimination or judgment in 
attempting to separate authentic cases from those 
which are obvious fictions. Old Parr, who died in 
1635, at the supposed age of 152, Henry Jenkins, 
aged 169, who saw the battle of Flodden in 1513, 
and lived ten years after the Restoration of 
Charles II., and other often-quoted examples of 
English longevity, are, of course, conspicuous in 
the records, and examples are also collected from 
foreign countries. Fontenelle, the Secretary of the 
French Royal Academy, is one of the most memora- 
ble instances in French annals. He died in 1757, 
aged 100. The oldest Englishman in tke list is 
Thomas Carn, who is said to have lived 207 years, 
being born in 1381, and lived in the reigns of Rich- 
ard II., Henry IV., V., VI., Edward IV. and V., 
Richard III., Henry VII. and VIII., Mary, Eli- 
zabeth. This instance is enough to show the 
worthlessness of Mr. Bailey’s book as a record of 
ascertained facts as to longevity, and there are 
many others equally fabulous. The book, by the 
way, inscribed with the author’s compliments, and 
dated 1857, has been just sent to us, Mr. Bailey's 
own death having been recorded in our columns 
some weeks since—showing a contempt of exact 
dates, and of the natural course of events, quite 
in keeping with the contents of the volume, 

A-year has not yet passed since the inaugural 
meeting of the London and Middlesex Archzolo- 
gical Society was held in Crosby Hall, December 
14, 1855, the first meeting of the Committee, 
when the formation of the Society was resolved on, 
having taken place on the 30th July. It speaks 
well for the condition and prospects of the Society, 
that already there is published Part First of a 
volume of ‘Transactions,’ equal in interest and 
value to those of long established institutions. 
Along with a narrative of the movements which 
led to the formation of the Society, and of the 
early proceedings, a full report appears of the first 
public meeting at Crosby Hall, and of those sub- 
sequently held during the session of 1856, with 
the addresses delivered by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, 
A. J. B, Hope, Esq., and Lord Londesborough. 
Papers by the Rev. C. Boutell, by C. Roach 
Smith, Esq., Sidney Smirke, Esq., George Gilbert 
Scott, Esq., and other well-known archzologists, 
present much valuatle and curious information 
about the antiquities of London and Middlesex. 
Numerous well-executed illustrations accompany 
the papers. 

‘ Prue and I,’ a collection of essays or chapters, 
reminding the reader of the style of Charles Lamb, 
is an interesting example of the humorous phase of 
American literature. The author accompanies his 
original observations on life and manners with the 
stores of varied reading, and the suggestions of a 
rich vein of fancy. 

Captain Mayne Reid’s books are always lively 
and entertaining, and they have the rare merit of 
conveying correct information on natural history 
in a manner most attractive to young readers. 
The story of the young yiigers describes the sport- 
ing adventures of some sons of Dutch farmers in 
South Africa. How rich this region is in wild 
animal life we all know from the reports of tra- 
vellers and the recitals of Gordon Cumming. 
Captain Mayne Reid carries his youthful sports- 
men through a variety of enterprises, in the course 
of which they encounter all sorts of game, from 
lions and rhinoceroses down to the gentler bles- 
boks and antelopes. Blauw-boks, or blue-bucks, 
spring: bucks, water-bucks, gnoos, ostriches, guinea- 





hens, pythons, honey-eaters, and many other 
beasts and birds, are described, the reader of the 
story being enticed into a knowledge of their 
characters and habits, which many would consider 
dry learning in formal books of natural history. 
The notices of the vegetation of South Africa, and 
the physical features of the country, are accurate 
in scientific detail, while presented in most inte- 
resting narrative. 

Ashburn is a tale of a superior class, both in 
matter and style, but with the disadvantage of ap- 
pearing too didactic on points of duty and religion. 
An appended index of contents adds to this for- 
mality, which is more in appearance, however, than 
in reality, the story being one of unusual interest, 
and the subjects introduced being of importance 
to every reader. 

Saxelford is a story for young people by an 
authoress who tries to write in the pleasant style of 
Miss Edgeworth. Some of the familiar names of the 
old tales, such as Harry and Lucy and Rosamond, 
further indicate the imitation. The tone of reli- 
gious feeling throughout the book makes it likely 
to be useful, while the story will entertain youth- 
ful readers. 

In Gethsemane, and other poems chiefly of a 
sacred character, the author displays ability and 
devoutness ; but the themes are not such as well 
admit of poetical treatment, additions to the scrip- 
tural narratives, and embellishments of fiction, 
appearing incongruous and out of place. Some of 
the versions of the psalms, under the title of 
Hebrew Odes, are rendered with considerable 
spirit. 

The domestic duties, works, and virtues of 
woman are celebrated by Mr. Lovett in blank 
verse. In the ordinary course of female life there 
is little of romance, though much that is of far 
higher worth and utility. Sound sense and right 
feeling rather than good poetry mark this account 
of woman’s mission. 

The poems by E. B. M. are from the pen of an 
infmit schoolmistress in a Poor Law Union School 
in the South of Ireland. Having had no educa- 
tion beyond that acquired as a pupil in a national 
school, and from the study of the publications of 
the Board, the writer deserves great praise for 
her verses, which display much freshness of senti- 
ment and poetical feeling, and are only defective in 
that literary art which may be acquired by a care- 
ful study of the models of classic English poetry. 


New Editions. 
Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country Life, 
Adorned with many Pictures. Bogue. 
Works of Henry Lord Brcugham, F.R.S. Historical and 
Political Dissertations. Griffin and Co. 
Ir must be very gratifying to Lord Brougham, in 
preparing for the press a volume of his political 
writings of other days, to see it right entirely to 
omit a variety of dissertations, for the simple rea- 
son that the doctrines advocated in them have been 
since adopted and acted on by the legislature of 
this country. This is especially the case in sub- 
jects connected with political economy, slavery, 
criminal law, and, to a great extent, popular edu- 
cation. In looking back to the great progress that 
has been made in all these questions during the 
last thirty years, the conspicuous and honourable 
part taken by Lord Brougham will be remembered 
and recorded in the national annals. On other 
topics, both of internal government and foreign 
policy, some of his valuable dissertations at various 
periods are now reprinted; occasional remarks be- 
ing inserted pointing out the bearings of the facts 
or arguments on events of the present day. The 
subjects of the dissertations are these, —The balance 
of power; the foreign policy of Great Britain ; the 
foreign. relations of Great Britain ; war measures 
as connected with the balance of er; of the 
making and digesting of the law; of the ineffi- 
cacy of simply penal legislation; of revolutions, 
particularly that of 1848; of gradual legislation ; 
the principles of parliamentary reform; and the 
right of search. On some points of detail the 
statements are now to be regarded chiefly as bio- 
graphical curiosities, but on most of the questions 
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there are expositions and illustrations of great 
principles worthy of the reputation of Brougham 
in his best days, and abounding in suggestions 
of important social and political improvements. 


The paper on the treatment of criminals, read at 
the recent meeting of the Reformatory Union at 


Bristol, is included in this volume, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


ble, but mixing with caloric beeomes red, and gives 
the colour to the blood, and constitutes the vis 
motor of the circulating system, permeating through 
all within, is then called the nervous fluid, whose 
subtle action forms the connecting link betwixt 
matter and spirit, equally for the development of 
both the spiritual and material body, And as this 
magnetic current strikes up through the folds of 
the brain thought is created,” 

Dr. Ramsbotham’s Address, delivered before the 


Orr's Circle of the Industrial Arts, PartI. Wm. 8. Orr | members of the Harveian Society, is entitled 
Co 


and 


re ‘Suggestions in Reference to the Means of Ad- 
pgm Papers of the Society of Arts, Bell and 


vancing Medical Science,’ but it is almost entirely 


Seaste, ‘Learn, and What to Learn, By James Booth, | 0Ccupied with an account of the causes which have 


LL.D., F.R.S. Bell and Daldy. 
The British Almanac for 1857. Knight and Co. 


led to its retardation. The tone of the oration is 


ertainly lugubri i i a 
Royal Almanae and Nautical and Astronomical Ephemeris y Ns mynran apd dishpartening rogghous 


for 1857. Dietrichsen and Hannay. 


The historical notices are interesting, and to a 


The Great Law of the Human Mind, and the Heavens and | professional audience a lecturer may boast of the 


the Earth. Printed for the Author. 


improvements of the last half centu but the 
Sugyestions in edd to the Means of Advancing Medical P hi. 


Science, By Francis H. Ramsbotham, M.D. Churchill. 


A COMPANION work to the ‘Circle of the Sciences’ 
has been, commenced, under the title of ‘Orr's 
Circle of the Industrial Arts,’ a popular encyclo- 
ia of information on the principal . branches of 
ritish commerce and manufacture. Part I. com- 
mences with the useful metals and their alloys, and 
the history of Metallurgy is brought down to the 
present time, Mr. Bessemer’s process being de- 
scribed. The work is copiously illustrated by 


woodcuts and diagrams. 


public are slow to recognise or appreciate them, 
and the uncertainty of medicine remains a byeword 
as much as before the days of Harvey or Bacon. 
One good result of Dr. Ramsbotham’s Address 
must be to stimulate physicians to new zeal in, re- 
gard to the progress of medical science, as well as 
the successful prosecution of medical art. 





Children’s Books. 
As the year declines, and autumn passes slowly 


in her gorgeous dress, like an empress dyin 
The Society of Arts, which has taken the lead rege sors wiih P ying 


in introducing the competitive system of examina- 
tion for commercial situations, has published two 
lectures by Dr. Booth, the treasurer of the Society, 
in which the objects of the new system are ex- 
pounded, and its practical results explained. The 
Examination Papers for 1856, also published by 
the Society, will be useful for the information and 
guidance of students who desire to present them- 
selves as candidates for certificates or situations. 
Apart from the immediate object of these publica- 
tions, they contain matter that may be profitably 
studied by parents and teachers, with the view of 
rightly directing the education of the young. The 
Society of Arts, in its advocacy of competitive ex- 
aminations, is rendering good service to the gene- 
tal cause of education. 

The British Almanac and Companion to the 
Almanac for 1857, retains its place at the head 
of this class of publications for the variety and the 
importance of its information. One of the best of 
the works projected by the Society for the Diffusion 





of Useful Knowledge, it is now almost the only one 
which keeps alive the memory of that once influen- 
tial association. .The Almanac contains all the 

information usually found in such_ publications, 

The Companion this year has articles on the state 

of the decimal coinage question ; on the postal sys- 

tem at home and abroad; on arbitration in Trade 

disputes ;, on the material progress of British India ; 

on metropolitan communications and Thames 

bridges ; and the close of the Russian war. Tables 

are given of the fluctuations of the funds, of the 

average prices of corn, and other matters of national 
statistics. A copious abstract of the chief public 

acts of last session of Parliament, a summary of 
Parliamentary proceedings, a chronicle of occur- 

rences, and a necrology of public men, occupy. a 
large portion of the volume, which concludes with 
a review of the architectural, sanitary, and general 
improvements of the year, both in London and 
throughout the country. The volumes of the Com- 
panion to the Almanac embody most valuable 
materials for future historians of the internal con- 
dition of England in the nineteenth century. 

The Essay on the Great Law of the Human 
Mind isa widely speculative rhapsody by a writer 
whose imagination has been excited by statements 
of the unity or the correlation of physical forces, 
but who has no scientific knowledge of the subject. 
The absurd nature of his theory may be seen in 
a single sentence, where he says ‘‘the electric 
stands, per se, as the pure element ;. the magnetic is 
the same expanded, attenuated, or more refined ; 
and the mind is of, the. same elementary action, 
still more refined. The magnetic current is invisi- 


we have ever seen. 











in the purple, the tree of literature begins to put 
forth its tenderest and most delicate buds. 
books, red books, yellow books, blue books, books 
of tasteful gilding and soft woodcuts, fairy books 
of wands and witches, utilitarian books, where 
instruction comes candied up in allegory, like an 
almond in a sugar-plum, histories and mysteries, 
tracts and travel, just now fall thickly from that 
venerable stem, fain to be borne on some gale. of 
approbation to that infantine paradise where the 
tree of knowledge has yet to be planted, and where 
the hiss of criticism is never heard. Notwith- 
standing the latter circumstance, it is difficult to 
refrain from a slight sibilation in noticing ‘Julia 
Maitland ; or, Pride goes before a Fall.’ By Mary 
and Elizabeth Kirby (Griffith and Farran). 
fair anthoresses, to whom the juvenile library is 
already indebted for some. extremely acceptable 
contributions, seem to us to have for once put 
their pens to a somewhat questionable use. 
doubt the lesson is one that children ought to 
But the particular Julia by whose 
example it is enforced is so extremely disagreeable 
a character, that we greatly doubt the propriety of 
admitting her to the domestic circle. 
minds ought, in our opinion, to be guarded most 
carefully against contact. with deformity in .any 
shape. Not that we are advocates for Mrs. 
General’s varnishing system. Let painful and un- 
pleasant lessons be taught and learned as occasions 
arise ; there will always be sufficient of these 
without writing books on purpose to introduce 
them. We are sure that no good and amiable girl 
could read the narrative of Julia's waywardness 
without pain, of which the happiest is likely to 
have enough without. her 
trouble to buy it for her. 
every point of view is our old friend Frances 
Browne’s legend of ‘Granny’s Wonderful Chair, 
and its ‘Tales of Fairy Times’ (Griffith and Farran), 
one of the happiest blendings of marvel and moral 
Many little ones will sit (in 
spirit) in this astonishing piece of furniture long 
before 1856 is an old year, and, listening with en- 
chantment. to stories of wonderful cuckoos and 
blue-haired maidens under the sea, and golden 
threads spun on silver wheels, and such other 
glowing fragments of the legendary kaleidoscope; 
catch perhaps somewhat of the good-nature and 
generosity and independence of mind that breathe 
in every line of this delightful book. Miss Browne 
writes very feelittgly about the fairies, but when si ‘ 
she says that they are now-a-days invisible to | Poe's Poetical Works, with Life, Lilustd. cl. ds. 6d. mora 7g. 
mankind, she certainly ought ca peg an . 8 
tion in favour of the illustrator er own boo portsm: ; 1 
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elfin gambols must assuredly owe their surpassin, 
grace and spirit to accurate personal. observation, 
Of the works before us that aim at amusing and 
improving the youthful mind without any assertion 
of the thing that is not, the most abate ig 
Caroline Bell’s ‘Pictures from the Pyrenees : or 
Agnes and Kate’s Travels.’ (Griffith and Farran,| 
This is a nice book, so elegantly and pleasin 
written as to make us wish that the authoress 
would employ her talents in composing something 
more likely to benefit children than the fullest and 
closest descriptions of Pyrenean scenery. We hope 
to hear of her again. The merits and defects of 
‘Our Eastern Empire: or, Stories from the History 
of British India’ (Griffith and Farran), are of an 
entirely opposite character. The conception is 
excellent, but the execution rather pedantic and 
polysyllabic. Most children, and probably many 
mothers as well, would have liked the book none 
the less had it been accompanied by a glossary to 
expound such words as ‘disorganisation,’ ‘emolu- 
ment,’ &c., which are of continual occurrence, 
No such objection can be urged against ‘The 
Early Dawn : or, Stories to Think About.’ By a 
Country Clergyman. (Griffithand Farran.) These 
are something in the manner of ‘Evenings at 
Home;’ and although the tone is not so pleasant, 
they will be at least equally efficacious in conyeying 
information in a manner calculated to stimulate 
the mind, and lead it to think for itself as well as 
receive the thoughts of others. ‘Marvels :_or, 
Facts in a Fairy Form, and Small Seeds of Great 
Things’ (Nisbet), is an allegory in the Hannah 
More style, but without any of that lady’s literary 
skill, All the wonderful things that the authoress 
can think of are brought together and laboriously 
explained to refer to something or other in the 
Scriptures, in.a manner admirably adapted, to 
impress upon the infantine imagination that either 
the Bible is a fairy-book, or that a fairy-book isa 
Bible. We have rarely seen a queerer instance of 
misdirected ingenuity, 
Two illustrated books for very little children, 
apparently translated from the German, remain 
to be noticed. They are—‘Laugh and Grow 
Wise, by the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall,’ and 
‘Gruffell Swillendrinken, or the Reproof of the 
Brutes,’ by Alfred Crowquill, both published, by 
Griffith and Farran.. Each is an amusing trifle, 
well calculated to attain its end of provoking a 
cachinnation in the nursery. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





COLLIER versus SINGER. 
(To the Editor of the Literary Gazette.) 


§ir,—In your review of Mr. Collier’s book on 

Coleridge’s Lectures, et quibusdam aliis, speaking 
of that gentleman’s tirade against me you have 
gid— Against Mr. Singer he appears to have a 
just cause of complaint, but in the present state of 
the dispute we cannot pronounce any opinion, 
We must hear Mr. Singer.” 
But for this observation I should not have no- 
ticed the imputations Mr. Collier has thought pro- 
per to urge against qe, the falsehood of which 
would, be sufficiently palpable by mere reference to 
what I have said and done respecting Mr. Collier 
and his correctors, 

In the first place, Mr. Collier asserts that I de- 
nouriced most, if not all, of the corrections in his 
garbled folio Shakspeare of 1632, “as vulgar 
stupid, imbecile, ignorant, and spurious.” Now i 
have not used some of these words in my ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Text,’ although I should have been 
justified had I done so. What I have said, and 
here repeat, is—-That the correctors of this volume 
had no ancient authority for their doings ; that, on 
the contrary, the greatest part of them are adopted 
from recent annotators ; and that, of what are ori- 
ga, or can be considered new readings, abun- 
dance are changes for the worse, and a still larger 
umber entirely unnecessary and impertinent.” 
Ind in the Prospectus of my new edition of Shak- 
speare I said, ‘‘ Still a few corrections of apparent 
typographical errors in the old copies, which had 


escaped observation, are suggested by the anony- |. 


mous annotator ; these shall have the attention due 
fo them in the thoroughly revised text now 
ent} ” 


Mr. Collier, as a barrister-at-law, ought to have 
Known the danger of attempting to prove too 
much; Lut his invention manifestly exceeds his 
judgment. He says, ‘‘I dislike using harsh 
Words,’—and thinks, in disguising our homely 
English phrases by Latin equivalents, that he 
ayoids this. He has therefore furnished me with 
two convenient forms of expression, the assertio 
falsi and the suppressio veri, of both of which, I 

ink, what he has said affords ample illustration. 
Take the following instances :—‘‘ What Mr. Sin- 
ger once regretted as inadmissible, now stands in. 
Yarious instances, by his own confession, to all 
time, the undoubted text of our great dramatist.” 
“Those who take the pains to refer to Mr. Singer’s 
Pamphlet against me and my folio, 1632, will see 
ith what scorn and ridicule he treats the proposed 
emendation— 

‘I understand you not, my griefs.are dull,’ 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act v. sc. 2. 
According to Mr. Singer, nothing could be more 
absurd than the substitution of ‘dull’ for double. 
What is the result? That he has adopted into his 
text the very word he had expunged with indignant 


the confidence with which my ‘Vindication’ 
octavo volume of 330 pages) is referred to, 

r the disguise of a ‘‘ pamphlet,’’ is amusing. 

Zar from treating the correction with scorn and 
fidicule as absurd, will it be believed that I merely 
say, “specious, but incorrect ; the error lies in the 
word are, which is misprinted for see.” 
Nhen I came to print. the passage in my new 
edition of Shakspeare, I thought I saw reason, 
the context, to abandon my own conjecture 

that proposed by the corrector ; I am not yet 
nvinced that I acted wisely. But this charge 
inconsistency, were it as true as it is faise, 
‘mes with an ill grace from Mr. Collier, who has 
, his own words, or, to use his own phrase, 
Swallowed the leek” (J eat and eke Iswear), so 
tly in his very inconsistent ‘Notes and 


‘ 


Emendations.’ So much for the assertio falsi ; 
now for swppressio veri. 

In a note on the passage in Love's Labow’s 
Lost 

7 &As love is full of unbefitting strains,” 

by a lapse of the pen, or by an error in printing, 
I have said, ‘‘Here again the corrector of Mr. 
Collier’s folio would change strains for strayings.” 
It should have been strains for strangeness. Mr. 
Collier says, ‘I only want to prove that the old 
corrector does not recommend any such absurdity 
as Mr. Singer here imputes to him: nothing can 
be easier than to establish that a man writes non- 
sense, if people do not care about misrepresenting 
his language.” 

Now, when Mr. Collier wrote this, he knew that 
it was an accidental error, and that I had clearly 
expressed myself in the ‘ Vindication’ thus :— 
“Here again the ‘old corrector’ has manifested 
his ignorance of the language of Shakspeare, and 
his unfitness for the office of correcting it. Strains 
here signifies wanton, light, unbecoming beha- 
viour :— 

‘Skipping and vain, full of strange shapes, of habits, and 
of forms ;” 
deviations from propriety, such as Mrs.. Ford, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, alludes to, when 
she says of Falstaff, 

‘Unless he knew some strain in me, he would never have 

boarded me in this manner,’ ” 
Whether the ‘old corrector’ had substituted strange- 
ness, or strayings, the substitution would be equally 
absurd and uncalled for. Malone had corrected 
the word straying, in the line below, to strange, 
long since, and yet Mr. Collier himself preserved 
the old corruption in his edition of the play in 
1842! Knowing this, what has Mr. Collier the 
disingenuousness to say? ‘‘Straying does occur just 
below for strange, and that alteration in my folio, 
1632, Mr, Singer adopts, though he says nota 
word from whence he obtained it ! !” 

These examples. of wilful misrepresentation 
might suffice, but I cannot pass over one more, 
which occurs in a note at p. Ixxxvii. of his Preface, 
where he says:—‘‘In the Taming of the Shrew, 
Act 1ii. se. 2, a scrap of a ballad is repeated by 
Biondello, and has always been printed as prose, 
until I published it in verse (Shakspeare, iii. 158). 
I care little for the credit of so trifling a restora- 
tion; but when “Mr. Singer adopted it, (as he 
generally does my text, and often my notes,) he 
might have mentioned the fact, especially when-he 
takes every opportunity of blaming me, and of 
contrasting his own superior knowledge and acute- 
ness—a point I should never think of disputing.” 

Was it a matter of moment how this scrap was 
printed? Biondello’s rhymes elsewhere— ‘‘ And 
so may you, sir—And so adieu, sir,” might as well 
have been so arranged. The ear must have been 
obtuse, indeed, that did not perceive the rhyme; 
but I confess that I might have given Mr. Collier 
the credit of this most wonderful discovery. As 
for the assertion that ‘‘I have generally adopted 
his text and often his notes,” when he tells us in 
the same breath that ‘I studiously take every 
opportunity of blaming him,” it is so preposterous, 
and so easily confuted. by a comparison of his 
edition of Shakspeare with mine, that it requires 
no circumstantial refutation. _My text, so far 
from being adopted from that of Mr. Collier, differs 
from it in almost every page, and was formed upon 
a careful collation of the old copies, and exami- 
nation of the corrections suggested by the most 
accredited modern editions. Mr. Collier's notes 
are for the most part notices of the various read- 
ings; and, in going over the same ground, it was 
almost impossible not to use similar phrases ; but 
so far from adopting his notes, it was sufficiently 
annoying to me to be constrained so often to dis- 
sent from them, and to find so little that I could 
approve. I wish it were possible to acquit Mr. 
Collier of intentional misrepresentation; but be 
should not have ventured on assertions so easily 
refuted. One more instance of the assertio falsi, 
and I have done. Mr. Collier says, “In a 
single play he [Mr. Singer] has profitably. em- 





ployed the emendations of my folio, 1632, in at 








least thirty instances ; nearly twenty times he has 
deemed it necessary to inform his readers what were 
the proposed alterations in my folio, 1632 ; about 
half a score times he has introduced them into his 
text, admitting, after many painful pauses, the 
source from which he derived them ; and it is sur- 
prising how often, in other places, they have 
y some accident slipped into the very lines to 
which they belong, without notice or acknowledg- 
ment.” Mr. Collier has fixed upon Love's Labowr’s 
Lost, because I have there made more frequent 
mention of the readings of his folio than trie 
for in many of the later plays I have had hardly 
occasion to notice them, but even in this play they 
are noticed ‘‘more in mock than mark,” and are 
sometimes accompanied by a note of dissent. I 
have only availed myself of them five or six times 
in this play, and I had even then sometimes better 
authority for the correction ; and J have in no case 
adopted a reading which I had previously censured. 
My opinion about the corrected folio of 1632, 
and Mr. Collier’s conduct in regard to it, are hefore 
the world. Mr. Collier a’sumes it to be genuine, 
but he has elsewhere printed as genuine and au- 
thentic, documents respecting Shakspeare, which 
other and competent judges have pronounced to 
be spurious, and therefore his opinion is not to be 
ay relied on in a case which I have shown 
to be fraught with suspicion. What I have done 
and said was prompted by a love of Shakspeare 
and of truth, and a dislike of dogmatic assumption, 
I rejoice in the course I took ; it will be a conso- 
lation to me to my dying day, and I feel assured, 

although I may not live to see it, that 

“Time will unfold what plighted cunning hides,” 
Iam, Sir, &. 
S. W. Suycer. 
Mickleham, Nov. 24, 1856. 


— 


JAMES MEADOWS RENDEL, F.R.8. 
(Comaminicated by the Secretary of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers.) 

Tuis distinguished engineer, who died on the 21st 
instant, was a native of the West of England, 
where he was practically instructed in the executive 
part of the profession, and was early selected by 
that acute observer of talent, Mr. Telford, for lay- 
ing out and constructing considerable lengths of 
turnpike roads in Devonshire and Cornwall; and 
the difficulties he there encountered and overcame 
tended much to give him that self-reliance so useful 

to him in his subsequent career. 

After being engaged in several large works in 
his native district, he undertook the construction 
of the cast-iron bridge over the River Lary, near 
Plymouth, at the express desire of the Earl of 
Morley, who had the discrimination to discover 
the latent talents of the young engineer, then only 
twenty-two years of age, and to his exclusive direc- 
tion, with the approval of Mr. Telford, was intrusted 
the execution of that important work. It, was 
commenced in the year 1824, and was completed 
in 1827, as described in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Institution. This was soon 
followed by the construction of the floating steam- 
bridge for crossing the estuary of the Dart, near 
Dartmouth, somewhat on the same principle as 
those subsequently established by him for crossing 
the Hamoaze between Torpoint and Devonport, 
as described in the second volume of the Transac- 
tions, and, later still, those at Saltash, at South- 
ampton and at Portsmouth. 

He was engaged also in the distribution of the 
water mains at H. M. Dockyard, Plymouth, and 
on the waterworks at Edinburgh, 

Tn the year 1838 he removed from Plymouth to 
London, and soon became extensively occupied on 
important works, and was engaged in the Parlia- 
mentary contests of that remarkable period in the 
history of engineering. Among the numerous 
works upon .which he was occupied may be men- 
tioned the Montrose Suspension Bridge ; the In- 
verness Bridge ; the Leith, and the East and West 
India and London Docks, where he designed and 
executed extensive improvements, amounting to 
partial reconstruction. 
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The design for the construction of Docks at Bir- 
kenhead, in Cheshire, of such an extent as to create 
@ formidable rival to Liverpool, brought Mr. Ren- 
del very prominently before the world, and the 
protracted contests on this subject will not only be 
long remembered in the history of Parliamentary 
Committees, but the evidence given by the pro- 
jector and other engineers, as now collected, forms 
a valuable record of the state of engineering prac- 
tice. The almost incessant labour, and the mental 
anxiety inseparable from this undertaking, were 
more than even his powerful constitution could 
support, and it is feared that they tended to 
shorten his valuable life. 

The daring project of constructing a dock at 
Great Grimsby, by projecting the works far out 
upon the mud banks of the River Humber, was 
next successfully accomplished and he commenced 
the two great works which alone suffice to hand 
down his name to posterity, beside those of 
Smeaton, Rennie, and Telford—the Harbours of 
Refuge of Holyhead and Portland ;—both these 
works were conceived with the largest views, and 
have been carried on with great rapidity. In both 
cases the system was adopted of establishing tim- 
ber stages over the line of the jetties, and depositing 
the masses of stone of all dimensions, by dropping 
them vertically from railway waggons into their 
positions ; thus bringing upthe mass simultaneously 
to above the level of the sea. In this manner, as 
much as 24,000 tons of stone have been deposited 
in one week, and to supply this vast demand mon- 
ster blasts of five or six tons of gunpowder were 
frequently employed. These two great works are 
progressing very satisfactorily, and it is worthy of 
remark, that although the severe storms which 
have repeatedly occurred on the exposed coasts 
where they are situated have done some injury to 
portions of the stages, and ef the temporary works, 
not a stone would appear to have been carried away 
from the jetties ; and the success of the system 
may be said to be complete, in spite of the sinister 
iia which prevailed before the system was 
tried. : 

Among the other works upon which Mr, Rendel 
was engaged should also be mentioned the con- 
structions on the River Lea, and the improvements 
of the Nene River ; the latter a work of consider- 
able difficulty, and not yet completed. He was 
also employed by the Exchequer Loan Commis- 
sioners to report upon the drainage and other 
public works in Ireland. 

He was less engaged in railways than in hydrau- 
lic works, but in England he executed the Birken- 
head, Lancashire, and Cheshire Junction Line, 
and in India he had the direction of the ‘East 
Indian” and the ‘ Madras Railways,” the former 
projected by Mr. Macdonald Stephenson, as the 
first of the vast system now being formed, and 
which will work such a revolution in the destiny 
of the Indian Empire. The Ceylon and the Per- 
nambuco lines were also under his charge. 

The limits of this short sketch preclude the pos- 

- sibility of enumerating more of the works upon 
which Mr. Rendel was engaged, and it would ap- 
pear extraordinary how he could find time for such 
varied occupation, as, in addition to these active 
duties, he was very frequently called upon by the 
Government to report on large works, the most 
implicit confidence being reposed in histruthfulness, 
the correctness of his views, and the fearless ex- 
pression of his opinions. 

He was a man of great energy, clear perception, 
and correct judgment; his practical knowledge 
was well directed, and he knew how to make good 
use of the scientific acquirements and skill of all 
whose services he engaged. His evidence before 
Committees of the House was clear and convinc- 
ing,—seldom failing in carrying his point,—and 
his Reports on Engineering works are so well con- 
ceived and drawn up, that it may be hoped they 
will be given to the world for the benefit of the 
profession. With these qualities, which were fully 
appreciated, it need scarcely be mentioned, that he 
rose rapidly to a very high position in his profes- 
sion. He became a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and was elected upon the Council ; he was a very 





early Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
having joined it in 1824, “He had been for the 
last sixteen years upon the Council, and held the 
post of President during the years 1852 and 1853. 

He was as amiable and kind in private life as he 
was energetic and firm in public, and his decease, 
which occurred on the 21st November, cast a gloom 
over the whole of the profession of which he was 
a brilliant ornament. 











GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
CONSIDERABLE interest was excited at the opening 
meeting of the Royal Society by the exhibition of 
an apparatus (see p. 956) constructed by Professor 
Bunsen and Dr, Roscoe, for testing, or rather mea- 
suring, the chemical action of light. The success 
of these new and very remarkable experiments, 
as regards their bearings on photo-chemical induc- 
tion, will be of considerable importance to the 
art of photography. The great drawback hitherto 
in making photographic illustrations available for 
books has been the uncertainty in tone of the mul- 
tiplication of impressions. With an apparatus for 
testing the amount of chemical action that is going 
on, the result of the process may be measured 
exactly. Dr. Bunsen’s laboratory is, we hear, the 
most exact in Europe, and the nicety of his expe- 
riments something marvellous. 

Amongst recent accessions of an interesting 
character to the British Museum, not yet generally 
known to the public, the valuable collection of 
ancient ornaments and reliques obtained from the 
catacombs at Kertch by Dr. Duncan McPherson, 
late Inspector-General of Hospitals, Turkish Con- 
tingent, form a new feature in the series of anti- 
quities. They are the result of the excavations 
carried out at his expense during the recent occu- 
pation of Kertch by the allied armies, and the 
unfortunate destruction of the precious collections 
heretofore procured in the museum at that place 
has given an increased interest and value to the’ 
reliques disinterred by Dr. McPherson, and which 
he has liberally presented to the National Deposi- 
tory. They comprise, with vases of bronze, terra 
cotta, and glass, ivory carvings, ornaments of gold 
and other metals, including examples of a high 
class of ancient Greek art, certain objects also of 
a later age, but of even greater interest to the 
English antiquary. These consist of personal 
ornaments of bronze, identical in form with those 
found in the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in our own 
country, explored by the Hon. R. Neville and 
other archeologists. The presence of these re- 
mains of so distinctly Saxon a character in the 
catacombs at Kertch, can only be explained by the 
supposition that they are vestiges of some of the 
Varangian body-guards of the Byzantine Emperors. 
The Anglo-Saxon origin of many of those warriors 
is clearly stated by Ordericus, and other historians. 
Dr. McPherson will deliver a memoir on these 
curious discoveries at the monthly meeting of the 
Archeological Institute on Friday next. He has 
in preparation a detailed publication of the results 
of his late interesting researches in the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, 

Major Burton and Captain Speke are now en 
route for the scenes of their new adventures, in 
exploring the sources of the Nile. Speke went out 
by the Indus to join his old comrade, who was 
already in Egypt, and we trust that they may meet 
with no misfortune, such as that which cut short 
their Berberah expedition. Among their travelling 
gear they have an iron boat in pieces, to be put 
together and launched on the shore of the Lake 
Nyassi, the great inland sea of Eastern Africa, If 
no hindrances are in the way, beyond what energy 
and perseverance can overcome, we shall soon know 
more of this long mysterious region, 

Mr. J. M. Kemble has announced that he is 
prepared to publish a new and greatly improved 
edition of the ‘ Codex Diplomaticus Avi Saxonici,’ 
including about sixty charters and other new docu- 
ments. In a letter in ‘Notes and Queries,’ Nov. 
22, Mr. Kemble gives the proposed plan of 
the work, the importance of which, as bearing 





upon national history, as well as on topography and 
archeology, ought to secure the support necessary 
for undertaking the publication. The researches of 
Mr. Kembleand other explorers of the documents of 
Saxon England have now materially cleared up 
many points of history before obscure. To the 
new edition of the ‘Codex Diplomaticus’ will be 
appended lists, as complete as they can now be 
made, of the Anglo-Saxon kings and bishops, with 
the dates of their accessions and deaths, and algo 
a chronological table of the principal events of 
Anglo-Saxon history from the commencement. of 
our written records till the Norman Conquest, 

The arrangements for the Atlantic submarine 
telegraph seem to be proceeding prosperously, and 
there is every prospect of the scheme being carried 
into effect next summer. Almost the whole capital 
has been subscribed, and the contract for the cable 
is considerably below the amount estimated. But 
more important is the support promised from the 
British Government, which has offered the use of 
ships for completing or verifying the sub-oceanic 
survey, and has guaranteed four per cent. on the 
assumed capital of 350,000/., until the net profits 
equal a dividend of six per cent., when the payment 
of 10,0002. will be continued for twenty-five years, 
The only condition is, that the Government shall 
have precedence in the use of the telegraph, ex- 
cept in case of the American Government guaran- 
teeing a subvention on equal terms. When the 
Government messages exceed the amount that 
would be paid at the ordinary rates for transmis 
sion, payment will be made for the excess. These 
are terms more liberal than could have been anti- 
cipated, and indicate the strong desire felt for the 
completion of this great international undertaking, 

It has been announced that the Prince Napoleon 
of France, in his recent voyage to the north, cast 
into the sea a number of blocks of wood of a 
peculiar shape, with the view of ascertaining the 
direction of the currents. In compliance with 
the wishes of the French Government, the Govern- 
mentsof Great Britain, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, and the Free Towns of 
Germany, have given the necessary instructions 
for causing these blocks, picked up by their vessels 
at sea, or washed ashore in their territories, to be 
forwarded to Paris. In each block is a phial con- 
taining pieces of paper, setting forth in French, 
English, and Latin, the date, the latitude, and the 
longitude at which the blocks were thrown into 
the sea, and requesting that the date, latitude, and 
longitude at which they may be picked up may be 
noted. 

‘The Hobart Town Colonial Times’ reports the 
arrival of the Pitcairn islanders in Norfolk Island, 
which has been allotted to them by the British 


‘Government, their old home proving insufficient 


for the regular and comfortable subsistence of 
their growing numbers. The ship Morayshire left 
Sydney on the 23rd of February, and, after leaving. 
stores on Norfolk Island, reached Pitcairn’s Island 
on the 22nd of April. On the 3rd of May, 198 
souls—96 males and 102 females, a large propor 
tion children—quitted the island, and arrived at 
their new settlement on the 7th of June, with 
which they have since expressed themselves highly 
satisfied. All their goods and chattels were cat- 
ried with them in the migration, including an 
teresting relic—one of the guns of the memorable 
ship Bounty, which is to be conveyed to England. 
The sale of the library of the late William 
Haseldine Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., at the 
rooms of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, next 
week, will be an event of some interest to book 
collectors and antiquaries. Among the treasures 
and rarities of the collection are the first four folios 
of Shakspeare, the first edition of Milton, the first 
and very rare edition of Izaak Walton's ‘ Complete 
Angler,’ ‘The Mirrour of the World,’ printed by 
Caxton in 1481, Higden’s ‘Polycronicon’ (Caxton), 
many rare versions of the Holy Scriptures, Mis 
sals, and Breviaries, including a Breviary on ¥! 
lum, printed by Jenson in 1478, rare English 
Chronicles, and illuminated books and manuscripts. 
Among the scientific books are the publications 
several of the learned societies, and a complete st 
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of the Philosophical ‘Transactions.’ <A large 
number of works relating to the antiquities and 

phy of London, a number of books on 
angling, and other collections on special subjects, 
will add to the interest of the sale. 

Mr. Angus Reach, who has been for some time 
nid aside from literary work by paralysis, died on 
the 25th inst., in his thirty-sixth year. His writings 
were principally in periodicals, but he also pub- 
lished some works of merit, especially a pleasant 
yolume of sketches on the vine and olive districts 
of France, ‘Claret and Olives, or the Garonne and 
the Rhone.’ ‘Clement Lorimer,’ ‘ Leonard Lindsay,’ 
‘The Natural History of Bores,’ and several other 
works of light literature, were popular in their 
day. A grant of 100/. from the Royal Bounty 
fund was bestowed upon him recently by Lord 
Palmerston. A benefit night given by the amateur 
theatrical performers indicated the estimation in 
which Mr. Reach was held by many of his literary 
brethren, by whom his loss is sincerely regretted. 

‘The John O’Groat’s Journal’ reports that a 

has been erected at Wick to the memory of 
John Sinclair, Bart., whose patriotic labours 
for the social improvement of Scotland have en- 
deared his name to all Scotchmen. The ‘ Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland,’ a work the plan and 
execution of which was entirely due to his efforts, 
has given him a title to fame in the literary and 
historical annals of the nation. 

The subjects have been announced for the first 
competition for the Greek Gaisford prizes at 
Oxford — a translation into Homeric verse of 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ B. VI., lines 56—98 ; 
and a dialogue in Greek prose on ‘ Empedocles,’ 
The competition is open to all undergraduates who 
have not completed their 17th term. 

The University of London gave up possession 
ofthe rooms at Burlington House, intended for the 
weofthe Royal, Linnean, and Chemical Societies, 
on Monday, and the Government have mow: to 
cleanse and paint them for occupation. 

A pension of 307. a year has been conferred on 
Mr. Alexander Maclagan, author of ‘Sketches 
from Nature,’ ‘Ragged School Rhymes,’ and 
other poems, which have been received with con- 
siderable favour by the Scottish public. 


It may be remembered by many of our readers 
that in 1831 a band of thieves stole from the 
Bibliothtque Royale, at Paris, a great number of 
valuable medals, some of them Roman and some 
French. The thieves were detected, and the 
larger part of their booty was happily recovered ; 
but not a few of the more precious gold and silver 
medals were melted down by them, and a com- 
plete collection of silver medals illustrative of 
events in the reign of Louis XIV. completely dis- 
appeared, nor did all the attempts that were made 
for a long time after to discover what had become 
ofit produce any result. By a paragraph in the 
Paris papers of this week, we perceive: that the 
police, having occasion to make a search in. the 

of a receiver of stolen goods, found, to their 
surprise, the collection in question, complete as it 
lad been stolen. They of course seized it sans 
cérémonie, and restored it to the Bibliothtque. In 
keeping it uninjured for the long space of a quarter 
of acentury, the receiver, one would almost sup- 
pose, was an enthusiastic numismatist. 

Ludwig Bechstein, the well-known writer of 

ballad literature and fairy tales, has just 
advertised a new work, entitled ‘Contributions from 
the Lives of the Dukes of Saxe-Meinengen and 
their relations to Men of Science.’ It is said that 
this work is full of curious anecdotes, and contains 
much interesting and some really valuable matter. 

A collection of very pretty poems and verses 

just been published at Coire, in Switzerland, 

by Otto Carisch. They are the production 

of a peasant girl of Granbunden, a locality already 
telebrated for its poetic talent. 

By a decision of the Assembly of the city of 
Frankfort, the copyright in Schiller’s works, about 
the duration of which there was some legal doubt, 

be preserved to his heirs to the year 1867. 





A new library for the working classes has just 
been opened in Berlin ; it is the fifth of the kind 
that city possesses. 

Baron von Hammer Purgstall, the celebrated 
Orientalist and most aged member of the Viennese 
Academy of Science, is dangerously ill, and his life 
despaired of. 

M. Orioli, professor of Archeology in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, died in that city on the 5th. 

Monsieur Rion, a Swiss naturalist, is just dead. 








FINE ARTS. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Keepsake, 1857. Edited by Miss Power, 
with Engravings, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Frederick A. Heath. Bogue. 

Year by year our welcome friends, the 

Christmas Gift-Books, improve in splendour 

of outward array, and present themselves in 

glorious costumes of cloth and gold, flowered 
with patterns of increased ingenuity and 
taste. Not so their contents, however ; they, 
at least, are unchanged, and the outward 
garb of prosperity adorns only the old familiar 
features. In ‘The Keepsake’ we have the 
same array of tempting beauties as of old by 
way of illustration, and the same medley of 
dashing little fragments by old hands, mixed 
up with anonymous and other attempts from 
novices about which all criticism must per- 
force be silent. ‘First, as to the engravings. 

A delicate rendering of Thorburn’s miniature 

of Lady Molesworth, by Mr. W. H. Mote, 

appears as the frontispiece, and a very exqui- 
site specimen of the art it is. Lady Grey, 


sengraved by Mr. B. Eyles from Mr. Desan- 


ges’ picture, (why does Mr. Gush’s name 
appear at the bottom of the plate ?) queens it 
over all the rest in extreme stateliness: of 
form and marvellous expression of feature. 
Lady Palk, an engraving from the Academy 
picture by the same artist, is the only other 
portrait. But TZeresa’s Sketch, by Mr. W. 
Gush, Helen, by Mr. T. Brooks, Mr. 
Herrick’s Beatrice, and Mr. Solomon’s Bride, 
though unaccompanied by distinguished 
names, fill up niches in the gallery of beauty 
which it is the particular province of ‘The 
Keepsake’ to present to its admiring readers. 
Nor should the descriptive scenes, from de- 
signs by Dicksee, E. H. Corbould, Dukes, 
J. G. Naish, and Margaret Gillies, be un- 
noticed. The list of contributors in verse 
includes Mr. and Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
Barry Cornwall, Charles Swain, and A. A. 
Watts, besides other less fancied votaries of 
the Muse. The poems by the three former 
are the gems of the cabinet. 

Here is Mrs. Browning’s ballad, which 
needs no introduction or recommendation of 
ours :— 

“amy’s CRUELTY. 


“¢¥Fair Amy of the terraced house, 
Assist me to discover 
Why you, who would not hurt a mouse,? 
Can torture so your lover. 


You give your coffee to the cat, 
You stroke the dog for coming, 

And all your face grows kinder at 
The little brown bee’s humming. 


But when he haunts your door, (the town 
Marks coming and marks going), 

You seem to have stitched your eyelids down 
To that long piece of sewing. 


You never give a look—not you, 
Nor drop him a good morning, 
To keep his long day warm and blue, 


So fretted by your scorning.’ 

She shook her head,—‘ The mouse and bee 
For crumb or flower will linger ; 

The dog is happy at my knee, 
The cat purrs at my finger, 





But he,—to him the least thing given 
Means great things at a distance! 

He wants my world, my sun, my heaven, 
Soul, body, whole existence. 


They say, Love gives as well as takes ; 
But I’m a simple maiden, 

My mother’s first smile, when she wakes, 
I still have smiled and prayed in. 


I only know my mother’s love, 
Which gives all and asks nothing; 

And this new loving sets the groove 
Too much the way of loathing. 


Unless he give me all in change, 
I forfeit all things by him. 

The risk is terrible and strange— 
I tremble doubt, deny him. 


He’s sweetest friend, or hardest foe; 
Best angel, or worst devil; 

I either hate, or—love him so, 
I can’t be merely civil. 


You trust a woman who puts forth 
Her blossoms thick as summer’s ? 

You think she dreams what love is worth, 
Who casts it to new-comers ? 


Such love’s a cowslip-ball to fling, 
A moment’s pretty. pastime. 

I give—myself, if anything, 
The first time and the last time. 


And, neighbour of the trellised house, 
A man should murmur never, 

Though treated worse than dog or mouse, 
Till doted on for ever.’” 

Among the prose stories and sketches is a 
leasant little bit of description of Uttoxeter, 
y the author of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ &., 

some clever gossip about Chamois and 
Chamois Hunters, by Albert Smith, and 
divers attempts to portray scenes of “the 
domestic affections,” fashionable and other 
modern life, &c., among which not the least 
clever are Mrs. Grenville Murray’s sketch, 
‘The Heiress,’ and ‘Frank Leslie’s Wife,’ by 
the editor, Miss Marguerite A. Power. 


Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of @ 

ountry Life. Adorned with many Pic- 

tures. Bogue. 

Or a volume devoted exclusively to descrip- 
tions of nature culled from a long line of 
native poets, and illustrated by all the’ re- 
sources of modern art, it is impossible to 
speak, except in terms of praise and congra- 
tulation. It is sufficient to say, that here 
will be found extracts from almost every 
English poet of mark who has sung of the 
woods and the streams, the sports and 
manners, the natural features and the natural 
history of his country, from Fletcher, Ben 
Jonson, Shaks e, Milton, Herrick, down 
to Byron and Shelley, Wordsworth and 
Southey, Montgomery, Proctor, Howitt, and 
Tennyson. A few foreign names mingle in 
the list—as, for instance, Tieck, the Duke of 
Orleans, Kirchberg, Von Nifen, and Von 
Salis. The woodcuts, however, are the 
marvel of the book—particularly the land- 
scapes of Birket Foster, which certainly never 
have been excelled by that artist, either in 
richness, abundance, or luminous effect. We 
do not remember ever to have seen his com- 
positions so prodigal of landscape beauties 
as in this work. We take, for example, the 


scene from The Hamlet :— 


“For them the moon with cloudless ray 
Mounts to illume their homeward way :” 


or the sunrise to illustrate Barton :— 
* And more magnificent art thou, bright sun, 
Uprising from the Ocean’s billowy bed.” 
Or, as a more remarkable instance still—the 
romantic composition, radiant with the purest 
light, which accompanies Shelley’s line— 
‘Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls.’ 
The artist has here caught some sparks of 
etherial fire from the poet he is illustrating. 
He has been equally successful in the group- 
ing of figures and composition generally in 
The Village Inn, and the Harvest Home. 
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ama, fetched 25 guineas. Cologne (41) and 
oe bare (42), by Prout, 21 guineas. Purple and 
Green Grapes, of the Highest Quality (50), by W. 
Hunt, a subject which exhibits marvellous powers 
of colouring, 31 guineas. Newark Castle (54), a 
gloomy subject, where the threatening lowering sky 
jsin harmony with the grey massive ruin—a draw- 
ing full of power and sentiment, 15 guineas. The 
Pruit Stall (55), another ‘‘ very powerful” drawing, 
by W. Hunt, 14 guineas. Four excellent drawings 
by De Wint, two of them displaying a great ex- 
tant of landscape (61, 62, 64, and 65), 27. 11s. 
Yurillac, South of France (66), and Bologna (67), 
two careful, clear, and beautiful drawings, by J. D. 
Harding, the latter engraved in’ Byron’s works, 
30 guineas. Shooting Pony and Dogs (70), by 
Fred. Tayler, 32 guineas, Three drawings by 
Copley Fielding, in his early manner, signed and 
dated 1815 (74 to 76), 331. 5s. The Rustic Toilet 
(77), by Poole, one of the attractions of the collec- 
tion, and an important drawing, 28 guineas. 
Btrada d’Alcala, Madrid (78), a finished and 
beautiful drawing, by D. Roberts, 32 guineas. 
Grapes, Plums, dc. (80), by W. Hunt, of splendid 
quality and colour, 57 guineas. A Scene on the 

(86), and A Corn Field (87), by De Wint, 
24 guineas. Finally, the gem of the whole collec- 
tion, Windermere (91), 174 in. by 11}, by Turner, 
engraved in the ‘England and Wales,’ with mar- 
véllous éffects of sunlight and air, and exhibiting 
the main excellences of the great painter, was put 
tp at 100 guineas, and after a spirited competition, 
was knocked down to Mr. Gambart, at the extra- 
ordiiary price of 255 guineas. The sale realized 
upwards of 1000/. 
“The new statue to Sir C. J. Napier, in Trafalgar- 
square, was unveiled to the public on Wednesday 
last. It is satisfactory to announce’ this addition 
to the memorials of our departed worthies, whom, 
Dr. Waagen asserts, the English, above all others, 
delight to honour. The figure itself is of bronze, 
upwards of twelve feet high, on a pedestal stand- 
ing seventeen feet from the ground. The General 
istepresented in his uniform, holding a scroll in 
his right hand and a sword in his left. One foot 
of the figure projects beyond its base, and is 
balanced by a corresponding fall of the military 
tloak at the back. The base of the statue is a 
plain square plinth of granite, without ornament 
of any kind. The sides of the pedestal, which 
display only one moulding of the simplest kind in 
its lower portion, slope slightly inwards. On the 
front face is the following inscription :—‘‘ Charles 
James Napier, General, born MDCCLXXXII ; 
died MDCCCLIII. Erected by public subscrip- 
tion from all classes, civil and military, the most 
humerous subscribers being private soldiers.” The 
Beneral effect of a front view is decidedly com- 
manding and noble, but on a side aspect there is a 
tendency to heaviness in the upper portion of the 
state, which may be faithful, indeed, as a matter 
of portraiture, but will fail to attract the admira- 
tion or’ raise the enthusiasm of the ordinary spec- 
fator. The sculptor is Mr. G. G. Adams, already 
Known ‘for his successful bust and statue of the 
Dike of Wellington. 

The renowned art-polemic, Mr. Morris Moore, 
has now a worse grievance to complain of than 
even the mismanagement of the National Gallery, 
and the evil doings of Sir Charles Eastlake and 
the other authorities. Zeal for the public welfare 
has often led a better man into a worse scrape, 
bit ‘although Dr. Waagen, the director of the 
Berlin Museum, is one of his controversial oppo- 
Rents, we trust Mr. Moore will be persuaded 
that, in this instance, it was not the peculiar form 
of his patriotism, but only an awkward mistake, 
Which consigned him to ‘the custody of the Prus- 
sian police. Ina matter touching the liberties of 
the British subject, Mr. Moore will meet with 
more yimpathy in this country, than in his attacks 
upon the probity and discrimination of the conser- 
Vators of our national pictures. : 
*Weannounced a few weeks back that the French 
Government had fixed the opening of the Annual 
Exhibition of ‘Fine Arts in Paris for the 15th 


ofMaynext. It has since decided, and has offi- 





cially announced, that it shall take place on the 
25th of March, and that the Exhibition shall end 
on the 25th of May. The reason assigned for this 
change of date is that an Agricultural and a Cattle 
Show is to commence on the 10th of June, in the 
Exhibition Palace in the Champs Elysées, in which 
the Art Exhibition is to be held; and that the 
latter must be over in sufficient time to enable the 
palace to be got ready for the former. The step 
taken by the Government is very bitterly com- 
plained of in the French capital. In the first 
place, the period between this and the 25th of 
March is, it is said, too short to enable all the pic- 
tures and other works in preparation to be got 
ready; in the second, the artists think themselves 
greatly aggrieved at being obliged to give way 
to a show of agricultural productions and of live 
stock. 

We mentioned some time since that it was the 
intention to publish facsimiles of some of the choicest 
woodcuts and engravings of Albert Durer. The 
first number of this valuable work, under the 
title of the ‘Albert Durer Album,’ has now ap- 
peared. Fully to appreciate their value, one must 
consider the important place which the art of 
engraving on wood and copper held in Germany in 
the days of the Reformation ; it was to Germany 
what the frescoes of the middle ages were to Italy, 
and in them the bold rough spirit of the times is 
preserved and chronicled, exhibiting more of 
strength and determination than of grace or delicacy. 
Kaulbach, to whom, conjointly with Kreling, the 
selection for, and superintendence of, the publication 
of the Durer Album engravings was entrusted, is 
said to have spoken of them in the following 
terms :—‘‘ May the young artists of my country 
perceive what an important impetus the reproduc- 
tion of these beautiful works will give to their 
studies, and that from these long-buried treasures 
of the greatest of German artists, they may gain 
something of that true old Teutonic style from 
which our present generation has so sadly de- 
parted.” It is earnestly to be desired that the 
circulation may be sufficiently large to allow Herr 
Zeizer, the publisher, to sell at a cheaper rate than 
he at present proposes. The numbers will only 
appear half yearly. The one before us contains 
three plates—viz., The Holy Family with Anna 
and Jehoiachim, The Flight into Egypt, and The 
Saints Stephen, Gregory, and Lorenzo; they are 
beautifully executed, and are faithful copies of the 
originals. The next numbers will be filled-with 
plates from the Passion, the Life of the Virgin, and 
the Revelations. 

Baron Steuben, a German historical painter, has 
just died at Paris. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


In the dearth of original dramatic works activity 
has to be maintained in reviving old and translating 
foreign plays. At the Olympic this week Mrs. 
Inchbald’s comedy, Wives as they Were, and Maids 
as they Are, has been reproduced, and a good idea 
it gives, not of the manners of its time, but of the 
stage representations of them “‘ sixty years since.” 
Lady Priory (Miss Swanborough) is the model of 
a correct and submissive wife, in spite of being 
united to an old and cross husband ; Miss Dorrillon 
(Mrs. Stirling) and Lady Mary Raffle (Miss Her- 
bert) are two specimens of maids in high life as 
they were seen in the mirror held up by Mrs. 
Inchbald. Dashing and extravagant, heedless of 
convetitional decorum, hunted by bailiffs, and 
lodged in prison, yet exhibiting a ‘‘ good-hearted” 
generosity and an under-current of tender feeling, 
the Miss Dorrillon of the play is certainly a more 
attractive personage than the cold and severe Lady 
Priory. Nor was Lady Mary Raffle more likely to 
be an example of warning, though there is no doubt 
that the play was intended to be morally instruc- 
tive. The types of the characters were not found 
in real life sixty years ago, but in old books or 
plays. Horace Walpole, in chronicling the 


escapades of some noble ladies in the young days 
of Ranelagh-gardens, has sketched the originals of 








Miss Dorrillon and Lady Mary Raffle. The acting 
is excellent, though Mrs. Stirling can scarcely 
assume the youthful dash of Miss Dorrillon. In 
Lady Mary Rafe Miss Herbert appears to advan- 
tage, and displays art and grace that ought to be 
more frequently called into exercise. With the 
exception of Mr. G. Vining, the gentlemen carry 
themselves somewhat stiffly in the costume and the 
manners of the time. : 

A farce adapted from the French, under the An- 
glified title of Jones the Avenger, affords some situa- 
tions for the display of Mr. Robson’s intense tragi- 
comic humour, but the silliness of the plot and of 
the dialogue forbids its being more than one of his 
passing representations. Jones has to avenge the 
dishonour of his uncle upon some unknown offender 
of the name of Jomlinson, the owner of a boot 
found in his aunt’s bed-room. Tomlinson is sup- 
posed to be discovered in a watchmaker, who 
comes to repair the clock, and Jones makes sundry 
unsuccessful attempts to destroy him, but they all 
fail, till his object seems to be effected by his being 
drowned in swimming across the Thames for a 
wager. The drowned clockmaker reappears, but 
the terror, excitement, and compunction of Jones 
in the interval, are represented by Mr. Robson 
with powerful energy. The unconscious simplicity 
of Tomlinson is well rendered by Mr. Cooke, and 
the cockney humour of Mr. Rogers, as Pipes, a 
inusical gentleman, a love rival of the artist Jones, 
is also a clever piece of acting. 

The success of the winter opera season at Drury- 
lane has exceeded expectation, and the perfor- 
mances are announced for continuance till the 6th 
of December. There has been little to notice in 
the performances, the parts being generally sus- 
tained by artistes well known to the public. The 
great feature of the season has been the appearance 
of Grisi in all her great parts, and with a power 
which leaves the period of her next final retire- 
ment problematical. Her mastery of Verdi's 
musica JiTrovatore has added another triumph 
to the queen of the lyric drama, A new tenor, 
Signor Volpini, has in the same opera established a 
reputation as an excellent singer and intelligent 
actor. Don Giovanni has been twice given, with 
an unusually efficient cast, including Grisi, Ruders- 
dorff, Formes, Rovtre, and Gassier, whose artistic 
singing does not compensate for inferiority in 
appearance and manner to the Don Giovanni of 
Tamburini. As Figaro, M. Gassier is more in 
his element, and the Barber of Seville has rarely 
been better performed, Madame Gassier, M. Rovere, 
and Herr Formes sustaining the other leading parts: 

The usual winter musical season has commenced 
the first meeting of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
having taken place last night, when Handel's 
Solomon was performed. At St. Martin’s Hall, the 
Israel in Egypt has been given with the efficient 
choral -strength under Mr. Hullah’s direction. 
Among the miscellaneous musical events of the 
week, the first of Miss Dolby’s winter series of 
concerts, and the appearance of Miss Arabella God- 
dard at M. Jullien’s concerts, are the most worthy 
of mention. 


Emil Devrient, the popular Dresden actor, has 
engaged to play for twenty nights in the Frederick 
William Theatre, in Berlin. Not only all the 
usual places, but a considerable number abstracted 
from the legitimate orchestra-room, have been 
already taken. The members of the theatre in- 
tended to give the artist a serenade on his arrival. 

The celebrated*‘Gewandhaus’ concerts in Leipsic 
opened for the season on the 5th of October. In 
the first, the concert-meister, David, performed a 
new violin concerto, composed by himself, which 
was received with great enthusiasm ; it is said to 
surpass in beauty of melody and grace of com- 
position all his previous works, and his execution 
of it on the violin is spoken of in the highest terms. 
In thesame concert another novelty was produced— 
viz., an overture to Calderon’s comedy of Dame 
Kobold, by Herr Reinecke, a disciple of the late 
Dr. Schumann. It is full of genius, and cha- 
racterized by less exaggeration than might have 
been expected from the school to which the author 
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belongs : it was well received, even by the critical 
audience of the Gewandhaus, to pass whose ordeal 
is in itself high praise. The third of these concerts 
was dedicated to the memory of Robert Schumann, 
and given up entirely to his compositions. How- 
ever much people may differ as to the place 
Schumann will hold in future years, yet none will 
be found bold enough to deny him the titie of one 
of the most original of modern. composers ; poetical, 
graceful, fantastic, and too often exaggerated and 
incomprehensible, his works still present a rich 
field of study to the thoughtful mind. What we 
do not at once comprehend we are apt at once to 
condemn ; but the critics of the present day may 
remember that Beethoven’s Fidelio, perhaps the 
most touching and the most popular of all musical 
compositions, was hissed off the Vienna stage by 
the audience and the critics of that time, and his 

lorious works condemned as wild and meaningless. 

he Schumann memorial concert opened with the 
overture to Byron’s Manfred, a composition in 
which the undoubted beauties hardly compensate 
for its eqcentricities and startling effects. Kéckert’s 
. Advent Lied, arranged for solo chorus and orchestra, 

followed, and other compositions by the same 
author. The evening concluded with a phantasie for 
the violin, played by Dryschock. 

e have no musical news of interest from Paris 
this week :—Madame Borghi Mamo has obtained 
great success in The Favourite, at the Grand Opera, 
and Mario, at the ThéAtre Italien, has been sing- 
ing in the Barbiére de Seville, with not a little of the 
grace and charm of his best days. 

Madame Ristori is said to have received, for each 
representation in Berlin, the sum of one hundred 
and twenty pounds, 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—Nov. 20th.—Dr. Miller, V.P., in the 
chair. Karl Haidinger, of Vienna, and Antonio 
Secchi, of Rome, were elected Foreign Mem- 
bers of the Society. George Boole, Esq., and 
John Welsh, Esq., were proposed as candidates for 
the Fellowship. A paper was read—‘ Photo-Che- 
mical Researches,’ by Professor Bunsen and Dr. 
Roscoe. The only instrument that has been ap- 
lied to the measurement of the chemical action of 

light, was proposed. in 1843, by Dr. Draper, of 
New York. The sensitive substance employed by 
him was a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, and 
by measuring the diminution ensuing on exposure 
to light, he experimentally determined some im- 
portant relations of photo-chemical action. Dra- 
per’s instrument is, however, not adapted for accu- 
rate measurements, owing, in the first place, to the 
fact that the gas is subject to varying pressure ; 
and, in the second place, that the statical equili- 
brium which must exist between the free and dis- 
solved gases, in order that the free gas should 
consist of equal volumes of chlorine and hydrogen, 
was never approached. In order to obtain more 
accurate results than was possible with Draper's 
tithomometer, the authors sought for means of pre- 
paring a gas containing equal volumes of chlorine 
and hydrogen ; this means was found, contrary to 
Draper's express statement, in the electrolysis of 
strong aqueous hydrochloric acid. A series of 
volumetric analyses proved that the gas thus 
evolved consisted, as soon as the requisite satura- 
tion had been attained, of exactly equal volumes of 
its component parts, and did *not contain the 
slightest trace of oxygen or oxide of chlorine. 
Another series of experiments with gas similarly 
prepared, but allowed to stand, before analysis, for 
many hours in the dark in closed vessels, proved 
that at the ordinary atmospheric temperature the 
do not enter into combination when the 

light is excluded. Being thus enabled to prepare 
a substance which undergoes decomposition on ex- 
posure to light, but does not change om preserva- 
tion in the dark, an apparatus was constructed by 
means of which the laws of the chemical action 
may be thoroughly investigated, and the chemical 
action of light reduced to absolute measurement. 
The most essential conditions fulfilled by the inge- 





nious and valuable instrument invented by the 
authors are the following :—1. A continuous evo- 
lution of a gas, consisting of exactly equal volumes 
of chlorine and hydrogen, free from all foreign im- 
purities. 2. Constant pressure on the gas and liquids 
throughout the apparatus. 3. Absence of all 
caoutchouc or other organic matter, which might 
alter the composition of the gas. 4. Exclusion of 
all variation in the composition of the gas in the 
apparatus from exposing the saturated liquids to 
the light. 5. Complete establishment of the stati- 
cal equilibrium between the free and dissolved 
gases. 6. Complete elimination of the disturbing 
action of radiant heat. The instrument by means 
of which these important conditions are fulfilled is 
constructed entirely of glass, and consists essen- 
tially of four parts :—viz., 1. A decomposing tube 
in which the gases are generated from carbon 
poles. 2. A washing tube containing water, fur- 
nished with an air-tight glass stop-cock. 3. The 
vessel in which the gases are exposed to the ac- 
tion of the light, attached to the other parts of the 
apparatus by air-tight ground glass joints ; and, 
4, A horizontal tube, on which the diminution of 
volume in the insolation vessel is observed by 
means of a millimeter scale. When the apparatus 
is freshly filled with the requisite quantity of 
water, the pure electrolytic gas is allowed to pass 
through, certain necessary precautions being used, 
until a constant source of light, such as a coal gas 
flame, burning under certain circumstances, pro- 
duces in equal times always the same alteration of 
volume. This constant maximum action is gene- 
rally not reached until from eight to ten litres of 
gas (about fifteen pints) have passed through the 
instrument, and the saturation has continued for 
from three to six days. As soon, however, as the 
maximum is attained the instrument is ready for 
use, and preserves this constant sensibility for 
many weeks, requiring only a short saturation 
each day in order to fit it for accurate photo-chemi- 
cal measurements. On exposing the gas to the 
light, the quantity of hydrochloric acid formed 
does not at once attain the maximum ; a certain 
time often elapses before any alteration of volume 
is perceptible. A slight action is, however, soon ob- 
served, and this gradually increases until the per- 
manent maximum is reached. The phenomenon, 
to which the authors have given the name of photo- 
chemical induction, is of great interest and im- 
portance. As the maximum action is not attained 
for several minutes after the first exposure, the ob- 
servations can only be made use of as soon as the 
action for several successive minutes has become 
constant. By a combination of several actual ob- 
servations, the difference between the indications 
are found to be very slight. A special investiga- 
tion was conducted, for the purpose of determining 
the effect produced by the heat evolved from the 
slow combustion of the chlorine and hydrogen. 
Experiment and calculation gave the following as 
some of the more important results :—-1. That the 
heat evolved in the insolation vessel from the com- 
bustion of the gases exerts no perceptible influ- 
ence on the indications of the instrument. 2. That 
the slight diminution in volume which occurs in 
the first few seconds after exclusion of light, is en- 
tirely owing to a decrease of temperature from a 
cessation of the combustion. In order that the 
apparatus might be fully tested, the action effected 
by a coal-gas flame of constant dimensions on dif- 
ferent days in June last was observed. The deter- 
minations gave the following results :— 
é Action in Difference 
one minute. from mean, 
11th June 
12th 
18th 
14th 
15th : 
16th 13.72 
Mean value,..13.91 


Observations made with the constant flame placed 
at different known distances from the insolation 
vessel proved that the amount of chemical action 
produced varied inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance ; and experiments made in September with 





Ss 
the standard flame gave results which agreed 
exactly with those obtained in June, Fon a 
exact agreement of these various observations the 
authors are assured of the accuracy and reliabili 
of the measurements made with their instrument 
In order to see whether the variation of the 
spheric temperature exerted any influence on the 
sensibility of the electrolytic gas, the Apparatus 
was saturated at various temperatures lying be. 
tween 18° C. and 27°, and it was found that the 
differences between the action, at any two tem 
tures between the above degrees, was so slight that 
it did not exceed the unavoidable errors of experi. 
ment. The apparatus described in the Paper wag 
exhibited to the Society, and excited considerable 
interest among the chemists who were present, 


ANTIQUARIES.—WNov. 20th.—Edward Hawkins, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. An extensive list of 
books was read, the donations of individuals and 
learned societies, received during the vacation, The 
Secretary exhibited a number of relics of the Ro. 
man and Romano-British period, the collection of 
a provincial antiquary, chiefly found in the eastem 
counties. They consisted of bronze fibule, some 
of which were enamelled, celts, buckles, knittin 
implements, keys, &c. The Secretary (Mr. Aker. 
man) exhibited a number of relics of the Anglo. 
Saxon period, obtained by him in Wiltshire, Glou. 
cestershire, and Oxforeshire, in the autumn of the 
present year, comprising a fine example of a sword 
nearly a yard long, spear-heads of various sizes, 
knives, fibule, hair-pins, a coin of Carausius, and 
various other objects. Mr. Akerman discovered 
two Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in the village of Kem. 
ble, four miles south of the town of Cirencester, 
and this had led him to attempt the identification 
of the land limits, mentioned in grants of Ewen 
and Kemble to the abbey of Malmesbury, by the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. His researches had been am- 
ply repaid, and he exhibited a map of the district, 
upon which he had marked the ancient and modem 
names. Among these is the spring known as 
“Thames Head,” or the source of the Thames, and 
the ‘‘hoar-stone,” mentioned in the charter of King 
Aithelstan, as standing near it. This object has 
hitherto escaped the notice of topographers and 
tourists, owing probably to its being concealed 
from the view of persons who pass along the Roman 
Fossway. The ancient name of this district (Ewelme, 
t.e., Origo Fontis) was derived, in fact, from the 
source of the Thames, but it has been corrupted to 
Ewen or Yeoing. The circumstance that the field 
in which the spring rises is called ‘‘Ewen Field,” 
is a verification of this assertion. In early times 
there was a chapel at Ewen, but it appears to have 
been demolished when the church of Kemble was 
built, as the north aisle of that edifice is still called 
the ‘Ewen Aisle.” The locality of Kemble, its 


springs, and its lofty situation, favour the inference ' 


that it was an early Saxon settlement, and the 
scene of the peculiar sacrificial rites of that race, 
The discovery of two distinct burial-places of peo- 
ple who had not abandoned the pagan mode af 
sepulture favours this inference, 


Astatic.—Nov. 15th.—S. Gregson, Esq., M.P., 
inthe chair. W.'Spottiswoode, Esq., was electeds 
Resident Member. Variousdonations to the Library 
and Museum were presented. Among the latter 
was a curious collection of emblems, insigni 
MSS., stamps, &c., used in the secret political 
societies of China, received from H.E. Sir John 
Bowring, Governor of Hong-Kong. A letter was 
read from His Majesty the Major-King of Siam, 
dated at his Palace in Bangkok, on the 8th of 
May last. The letter is written in English, and 
expresses his Majesty’s most gracious acknow- 
ledgments at being elected an Honorary Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and his great regret 
at the unfortunate loss of the diploma of honorary 
membership, together with presents from Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, through the accidental 
upsetting of a boat in its passage from the ship. 
The King wishes the Society to suggest in what 
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he can forward its objects ; and promises 
to devote his leisure from public business to that 
ad. In the meantime, his Majesty sends 
jes of the official and standard seals of the 
Government of Siam ; also adozen cards, engraved 
with his name in English characters. In a subse- 
quent letter, addressed to the President, his Ma- 
‘sty forwards two small books, intended for the 
instruction of the Siamese in the English language, 
by one of his nephews, and printed at the 
printing-office. A letter was also read from 
His Majesty the Second King, tendering his 
thanks to the Society for his election as Honorary 
Member, and stating that, if he can promote the 
interests of the Society in any way, it will afford 
him sincere pleasure to do so. The Secretary then 
read, from a General Minute, by Sir H. G. Ward, 
‘On the Eastern Province of Ceylon,’ some ex- 
tracts relating to several very ancient and exten- 
sive tanks now gone to decay, which had been 
visited by him as governor of the island, with a 
view to the possibility of turning them to practical 
account. Within a space of sixty miles there are 
distributed no fewer than nine tanks, constructed 
with great labour, considerable engineering skill, 
and with such solidity that their embankments 
seem to defy the hand of time. They are formed 
by running an enormous bund, or rampart of earth, 
from one natural elevation to another, thus con- 
verting the valley between them into an artificial 
reservoir, which is supplied by the rains, and by 
the natural drainage and streams from the higher 
lands. The waters thus collected and stored are 
ket off by sluices for the purposes of irrigation. 
Forty miles further north is the Padwil colum 
(tank), the most gigantic work of all, the bund of 
which is eleven miles long, and seventy feet high ; 
thirty feet broad at the summit, and one hundred 
and eighty feet at the base. This tank was con- 
structed in the sixty-second year of the Christian 
ea; and must have occupied a million of people 
from. ten to fifteen years. The enormous trees 
growing upon the bunds of this and other tanks 
attest the antiquity of the work. In the tank of 
Minnery there is no visible outlet at the point 
where the stream issues forth ; yet the supply of 
water is perennial, and is no doubt regulated by 
one of those ancient sluices placed under the bed 
of the lake, which seemed to have answered their 
purpose so admirably, though modern engineers can- 
not explain their action. These tanks are situated 
ma most lovely and fertile country, rich in all the 
dements of successful industry, but quite destitute 
of inhabitants, though in ancient times the 
country must have been thickly peopled. The 
tanks might be repaired at a comparatively small 
expense, but without men to utilize their advan- 
tages they would be useless. An attempt at 
izing must therefore be made; and Sir G. 
Ward recommends that a plan, proposed by Cap- 
tain Sim, royal engineer, for settling the neighbour- 
of the Kandelly tank, should be fairly tested, 
and that 10002. should be devoted to that purpose. 
Captain Sim’s report on this tank is annexed, from 
which it appears that it presents an area of about 
m square miles in the rainy season, and never 
less than three in the driest. Its interior is faced 
With loose boulders, and it has two stone sluices, 
@aqueducts, at different sites and levels ; and the 
waters they supply unite at a short distance, and 
a stream which, after a course of twelve 
miles, falls into the sea close to the harbour of 
malee. With the exception of the sluices, 
the tank is in perfect repair. Captain Sim recom- 
mends that cultivators should be invited to settle, 
and that the land should be let or sold to them at 
favourable rates ; and, further, that advances 
thould be made for the support of the most indi- 
gent during the first year of occupancy. The ex- 
periment, if fairly tried, may lead to Fvaluable 
Tesults, as there can be no doubt that there is a 
Yery poor and surplus population in the northern 
Provinces and in other parts of the island. 


GrocraraicaL.—Nov. 24th.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, Vice-President, in the chair. Captain 





E. A. Acheron, Dr. H. Barth, Lieutenant L. 

Brine, R.N., Captain W. Brook, Captain E. 

Cooper, and Messrs. J. W. Childers, J. A. Beau- 

mont, J. D. C. Ewing, G. M. Harrison, A. B. 

Hill, J. R. Langler, J. Palliser, H. S. Reid, 

J. M. Share, R.N., E. H. Stanley, J. L. Statham, 

and James Vaughan were elected Fellows. Various 
articles, relics of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, 

obtained from the Esquimaux at Repulse Bay, by 
Dr. Rae, and others sent home by Mr. Anderson, 
from Montreal Island, were exhibited. The Chair- 
man announced that he had reason to believe that 
the wishes of the deputation, which had waited 
upon the Earl of Clarendon, advocating an expe- 
dition up the Niger and Chadda, would be com- 
plied with. 1 Lieutenant Pim read his ‘ Outline of 
a Plan for a Further Search after the Missing Ex- 
pedition under Sir J. Franklin.’ He commenced by 
expressing his belief that the subject would enlist 
the sympathy of every member, and proceeded to 
state that, as a decisive clue of the missing expe- 
dition had been obtained, in the shape of the relics 
purchased by Dr. Rae from the Esquimaux during 
his survey of part of Boothia, it was natural to 
look for the solution of the mystery to the locality 
of King William Land. Lieutenant Pim ascribed 
the failure of the last expedition, sent out by the 
Hudson Bay Company to follow up the traces of 
Franklin discovered by Dr. Rae, to various causes, 
but chiefly to the lateness of the period of the year 
when they started, and to the absence of an inter- 
preter, and denied the existence of any evidence 
proving that the party had perished, since no ves- 
tige of human remains had been found, which 
would have otherwise been the case. The scheme 
he proposed was comprehensive. A screw steamer, 
with a complement of twenty men, was to pene- 
trate as far down Peel Sound as possible, take up 
winter quarters, and, assisted by teams of dogs, 
purchased at the Danish settlements of Greenland, 
extend the search down both sides of the sound. 
Another screw steamer was to push through Beh- 
ring Strait, and winter at King William Land; a 
third party was to descend the Great Fish River. 
Lieutenant Pim particularly desired the use of 
small steamers, supplied with dogs for travelling 
purposes. Whocould doubt that, had Sir John 
Franklin had the command of 20 men only, in- 
stead of 138, he would have escaped from his icy 
prison as easily as Sir John Ross had done? The 
smaller number would enjoy abundance while the 
larger were perishing with hunger. The superi- 
ority of dogs over men-for sledging purposes had, 
in Lieutenant Pim’s opinion, been abundantly 
proved ; frost being the most dreaded enemy of the 
men, while dogs are exposed to the severest in- 
clemency of the weather with impunity. The most 
interesting locality for the search was, undoubt- 
edly, King William Land, which, situated at the 
mouth of the Great Fish River, was, on account of 
its proximity to the magnetic pole, and the number 
of Esquimaux inhabiting its vicinity, who beyond 
a doubt were the depositories of the Franklin 
secret, of the greatest importance. Having 
pointed out the field of search, Lieutenant Pim 
described the easterti road to it, or that by Lan- 
caster Sound, as comparatively uncertain ; while 
he believed that sooner or later in each year, the 
northern shores of the American continent could 
be coasted by ships. Captain Collinson had en- 
gaged to take a ship to Simpson Bay in ten months, 
and, indeed, had given it as his opinion to him 
that he could take the Marlborough, the largest 
ship in the British navy, through. 2. The Chair- 
man introduced to the meeting Mr. Cyrus Field, 

of the United States, who explained his plan of 
telegraphic communication between England and 
America. The deepest part of the valley of the 
Atlantic, surveyed between Ireland and Newfound- 
land, was 2070 fathoms, and with this telegraph 
they would be able to send by the electric current 
30,000 words in twenty-four hours. A line was 
now completed between New York and Newfound- 
land, a distance of 1700 miles, and a message had 
been sent, and a reply received, in fifteen minutes. 
In conclusion, he (Mr. Field) would only add that 
as, on the 4th of July, 1776, the Americans de- 





clared their independence of Great Britain, before 
the 4th of July, 1857, he hoped the two people 
would be again united. 3. The Secretary read a 
short paper from Dr. Vogel, ‘On the Ivory Trade 
of Central Africa,’ 


METEOROLOGICAL.—November 25th.—Dr. Lee, 
President, in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected Members:—W. Huggins, Esq., 
F.R.A.S., B. T. Griffith, Esq., W. Vicary, Esq., 
and Professor Hennessy. The following paper 
was read by Dr. Moffat, ‘On the Results of Ozone 
Observations at Different Heights, taken during 
the Months of March, April, May, and June of 
the Present Year.’ The three stations at which the 
ozonometers were suspended were—one at the 
level of the sea, at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile from a tidal river; a second at the height of 
260 feet, distance two miles ; and the last at the 
height of 600 feet, four miles distant from the 
river. The quantity of ozone was found to be 
much greater at 260 feet than at the level of the 
sea; but considerably smaller at 600 feet high 
than at 260 feet. The station 600 feet high is 
situated to the south-east of a small town, near 
which are many brick-works and potteries, also 
to the south-west are brick and coal works; when 
these are in full employment the surrounding air 
is completely charged with the products of com- 
bustion. When the wind blows from east, south- 
east, south, or south-west, the charged air is carried 
to the station at the height of 600 feet ; but when 
blowing from the west or south-west, the air would 
be taken to the station at the level of the sea. 
Thus it appears that the minimum of ozone at the 
sea level corresponds very nearly with the points 
of the compass, which gives the,maximum quan- 
tity at the height of 260 feet.. Meteorological 
observations also were read that had been made on 
board the steam-ship Royal Charter, Captain 
Boyer, during her voyage to Sydney, between 
February 16th and April 15th, by F. Haes, Esq. 
The amounts of ozone were found to be very 
regular throughout the voyage, giving a mean 
amount per day of 4°2 (Moffat’s scale). On the 
5th of March, a brilliant meteor was seen to fall 
from the constellation Orion to that of Ursa Major. 
On April 1st and 2nd, icebergs were seen in 
latitude 48° south and longitude 60° east. And 
on the night of the 12th, the wind blowing a gale 
from the south-east, the reading of the barometer 
fell, infour hours, from 29°300 inches to 28°700 
inches ; the hurricane quickly subsided at eleven 
A.M. on the 13th, and at noon the barometer 
reading was 29°880 inches. During her home 
passage the amounts of ozone were found rather 
different, it being observed that between latitude 
25° north and 50° south the amount was very 
small, but appeared in large quantities both in 
north and south of those latitudes. —* Observations 
on Board the Marlborough, during her Passagé 
from Calcutta to England, during the present 
Year,’ by C. A. Gordon, Esq., M.D. Between 
India and the equator the temperature of the 
water on eleven days was higher than that of the 
air, the average temperature of the sea being 
84°-7 and that of the air 82°°7. The mean reading 
of the barometer was 30°000 inches, and the range 
remarkably small. The specific gravity of the 
ocean surface water undergoes very considerable 
changes. The surface water, on the 18th of 
March, in latitude 20° north, longitude 88° east, 
was 1022, the next day it rose to 1024, and, on the 
20th, suddenly descended again to 1022; it was 
found that an actual decrease in density took place 
when in the immediate vicinity of the line. Be- 
tween the equator and a point immediately south 
of Fort Dauphin, Madagascar, the temperatures of 
the air and sea were very nearly equal; the mean 
reading of the barometer was 30-000 inches, and 
it was found to reach higher during the prevalence 
of south-east wind. The mean specific gravity was 
1024°30, and it was again observed that the 
density of the water was less in the vicinity of 
the equator than in higher latitudes. Onward to 
the-Cape of Good Hope, the temperature of the 
air was nearly 4° warmer than that of the ocean, 
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the former being 69°3, the latter 65°°6. As 
regards the increase of the temperature of the 
water in’a storm, we may add that, on the 
26th of April, a hard gale was blowing, with 
a high sea; the temperature of the ocean’ was 
72°°5, and that of the air ‘70°°0, giving a 
difference of 2°°5, The mean reading of the baro- 
meter was 30°240 inches, and the range 1°130 
inch. The specific gravity of the water was 
1026°33, and did not appear to be influenced by 
the proximity to land... From the Cape of Good 
Hope ‘to St. Helena the temperature of the air 
was higher than the water by 3°. 


HorticunTuRaL.—Nov. 25th. — J. J. Blandy, 
Esq:, V.P., in the chair. The following were 
elected Fellows :—Rear-Admiral J. R. Burton, 
K-H., Captam H. Berners, R.N.; E: Barchard, 
Esq., ©. W. Dilke, Esq., J. R. Scott, Esq.; J. 
Deacon, Esq., M: T. Hodding, Esq., M. Medlane, 

. J. K. Hedges, Esq., M. G. Thoyts, Esq., 
@. Barker; Esq., T. Huntley, Esq., R. Allpay, 
Esq., J. G. Barclay, Esq:, C. B. Phillimore, 
Esq., E. H. Reynard, Esq., R. Benyon, Esq., A. 
G. Sandeman, Esq., Prof. E. Solly, W. Charles, 
Hisq., Rev. M. H. Buckland, Rev. J. J. Peach, 
Rev. T. S. Storrs, Miss C. Walpole, Miss F. 
Walpole, Miss C. Jervis, Miss C. Bertrand, Mrs. 
H. Crease,’ Mrs. W. Wylde, Mr. R. Parker, Mr. 
G. H: Bunney, Mr. J. Standish, Mr. S, Shilling, 
Mr. ‘W. Davidson,- Mr. G. Fleming, Mr.’ H. 
Phelps, Mr. T. Moore; and M. Jules de Liron 
@ Airoles of Nantes, as a Foreign Member. A 
crowded meeting of Fellows and their ‘friends as- 
sembled on this occasion to inspect one of the most 
interesting house exhibitions which has ever been 
held under the auspices of the Society. The prin- 
cipal display consisted of fruit, and it was impos- 
sible not to admire the skill with which our Eng- 
lish gardeners had contended against as bad a 
season for its production as was ever known.. On 
this, however, as on all occasions of competition, 
all could not win. But it is not too much to say 
that all deserved much commendation. The col- 
lection from Mr. Tillyard; gardener to the Right 
Hon. the Speaker, was especially remarkable, not 
merely for its excellence, but for the variety of 
fruits which it included. Among them were 
Black Jamaica and Queen pine-apples handsomely 
grown, Black and Dutch Hamburgh grapes, beau- 
tiful fruit of winter Nelis, Urbaniste, Passe Colmar, 
Beurré Diel, Delices d’Hardenpont, and Ne Plus 
Metiris pears ; fine fruit of Rivers’ double bear- 
ifig raspberry, red currants; oranges, and Ame- 
rican cranberries. To this collection Dr. Lindley’s 
prize of 51. was deservedly awarded. The next 
prize of 3/., offered by C. W.: Dilke, Esq., was 
won by Mr. Ingram, gardener to: Her Majesty at 
Frogmore: Here were black Hamburgh, West’s 
St. Peter's and Muscat grapes, a very ' good 
Cayenne pine, ‘a Queen, and another sort of pine- 
apple; something like an enville, from Bahia ; Glou 
Morceau’ and Chaumontel pears; Court Pendu 
Plat, Blenheim pippin, and Cox’s orange pippin 
apples, the last a handsome fruit, as yet not known. 
Of fruit of foreign growth, Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
of Covent-garden, had a magnificent collection. 
His Duchesse‘d’ Angouléme, Beurré Diel, and Glou 
Morceau pears ‘had acquired a size and brilliancy 
of colour seldom found in fruit of English growth. 
pom Un he had large and handsome speci- 

mets of the white calville; and we also remarked a 
— full of the beautiful little Lady apple, or 

omme d’Api of the French. Several exhibitions 

of roots of the new Chinese yam (Dioscorea 
batatas) were produced. Of these, one of the most 
important came from Mr. Sibbon, gardener to 

R. ©. L. Bevan, Esq., of Trent-park, East Barnet. 

Three pyramidal pear-trees were éxhibited by Mr. 

Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth.” “Although flowers 

were not specially invited, there were a few rare 

specimens. © Foremost among these was’ that 
most beautiful of all greenhouse climbers, the 

Chiloan Lapageria rosea, from Messrs. Veitch. 

This is‘a plant of which few flower well ;| but 


literally loaded with rich rosy blossoms. Mr. 
Glendinning, ‘of the Chiswick * Nursery, showed 
what was supposed to be a new Tussilago, from 
Japan ; it had large dark green léaves handsomely 
spotted with yellow; it was stated to be hardy, 
and will therefore make a most splendid plant for 
rockwork and other out-door decoration. Chry- 
santhemums were exhibited from Mr. Doxat’s 
garden at’ Putney-heath, and by M ‘Intosh’ of 
Hammersmith. Examples of the first cones seen 
in England of Abies cephalonica were produced by 
H. L. Long, Esq., of Hampton-lodge, Farnham. 
The tree which produced them is from twenty-five 
to thirty feet in height. From the garden of the 
Society came spikes of pampas grass, which had 
flowered magnificently in the garden this autumn ; 
also bunches of black Hamburgh and Braddick’s 
black Hamburgh grapes, small, but ripe and well 
coloured, from Ewing’s glass -wall, and Eugenia 
ugniand Psidiwm Cattleyanum, both bearing fruit. 
There were also spécimens of Cucurbita farine, 
which the French say is an excellent variety for 
soups and other culinary purposes. In reference to 
the pampas grass, it was mentioned that, through 
the kindness of Mrs. John Wood, the Society had 
a good supply of its seeds for distribution, and that 
they would:be given away to all Fellows who might 
apply for them. j 


Socrery or Arts.—Nov. 26th.—Colonel W. H. 
Sykes, F.R.S., Chairman of Council, in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Charles Anthony, William Anthony Gilman, and 
George Shaw Lefevre. The paper read was by 
Dr. J. Forbes: Royle, F.R.S., on ‘ Indian Fibres,’ 
being a sequel to ‘Observations on Cordage, Tex- 
tile and Paper-making Materials.’ The author 
stated that’ he was induced, from the great impor- 
tance of the subject in 4 mercantile point of view, 
to bring it again before the notice of the public. 
He pointed out the enormous variety of fibre-pro- 
ducing plants to be met with in vast quantities in 
different parts of India, and in tropical countries 
generally, some of which were fully equal in every 
respect to flax and hemp. He pointed out the 
different fibres applicable, under their various 


heads.’ 1. Bast and barks, 2. Platting and mat- 
making materials. 3. Cordage fibres. 4. Textile 
fibres. 5. Paper materials. Under a 6th head he 


called attention'to the adaption of machinery for 
preparing fibres in India, and the methods to be 
adopted for obtaining fibres in large quantities 
from India. The paper was illustrated with 
numerous specimens of fibres, fabrics, ‘cordage, 
and paper made from the materials mentioned, and 
a machine was exhibited by Mr. Routledge, and 
worked in the room, for preparing these fibres for 
the market. 


Crviz Enerinerrs.— Nov. 25th.—I. K. Brunel, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. On taking the 
chair, Mr. Brunel announced to the meeting the 
decease, on the 21st ‘instant, of Mr. James Mea- 
dows Rendel, past President of the Institution, 
and proposed, as a mark of respect for the me- 
mory of the late distinguished member, to adjourn 
the meeting. This proposition was unanimously 
agreed to, several members availing themselves of 
the opportunity of expressing their respect and 
esteem for their late friend, and their sympathy 
with his family for the heavy loss they had sustained. 


Numismatic.—Nov. 20th.—W. S. W. Vaux, 
President, in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected Members :—Colonel Sir H. C. Raw- 
linson, K.C.B., W.°H. Morley, Esq., Edwin 
Norris, Esq., E.'S. Poole, Esq., George H. Virtue, 
Esq., and George Scharf, Esq., Jun. Mr: Bergne 
read a paper by the Rev. T. F. Dymock, ‘On the 
Half-Crowns of Charles I. with W. under the 
Horse,’ showing that these coins were probably 
struck at Weymouth, and indicating others pos- 
sibly of the same mint. Mr. Bergne also read a 
letter from Mr. Evans, describing an unpublished 
penny of Offa, King of Mercia, Mr. Williams 








which’ in the Exeter nursery ‘is every year 





[Noy. 29, "36 
Mr. Pfister exhibited a gold coin (tremiasi) of 
Astulfus, King of Italy (4.p. 751—755), struck a 
Lucca, 


CuEemicaL.—November 17th.—Dr. Willi 
F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. Mr, B, 9 
Brown read a paper ‘On a new Volumetric Method 
for the Determination of Copper.’ The author 
availed himself of the reaction of iodide of 
sium upon a salt of copper, whereby subiodide of 
copper and free iodine are produced. The amount 
of iodine liberated is then estimated by a standard 
solution of hyposulphite of soda. Dr. Guthrie 
read a paper ‘On the Action of Light upon Chip: 
ride of Silver.’ 


InstiTUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Nov. 24th.—Peter 
Hardy, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. W. B. Hodge, 
Esq., read a paper, ‘On the Rate of Interest for 
the Use of Money in Ancient and Modern Timeg’ 
Part I. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal, 4 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 

Entomological, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 

British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Juridical, 7} p.m. 

.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr. T. T. Jopling on Recent Im- 
provements in Water Meters.) 

Wednesday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Partridge on 

Anatomy.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Christopher Binks on Some New 
Methods of Dealing with Linseed Oil and other Oils for 
Improving their Drying Properties in their Application to 
Paints and Varnishes.) r 

Geological, 8 p.m.—(Notices of the Eruption of Mauna Loa, 
in Hawaii; by Mr. F. A. Weld (from Sir C. Lyell, F.G.8.), 
and by Messrs. Miller and Coan, from the Foreign Office, 
Notice of the Earthquake at Rhodes, by Mr. Consul Camp- 
bell, from the Foreign Office. On the Fresh-water Forma- 
oo « the Grecian Archipelago, by Capt. Spratt, B.N., 

.G.S. 


Pharmaceutical, 73 p. m. 

Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m: 

Photographic, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Archeological Institute, 4 p.m.—(Dr. McPherson on 
Ancient O and Reliq btained from the Cata- 

eonibs at Kertch ) 

Architectural Association, 8 p.m.—(Sketch—Font with Cover.) 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 

Medical, 8 p.m. 











VARIETIES. 

Life Insurance and Opium-eating.—Sixteen 
and seventeen years ago, the offices all looked 
with horror upon opium-eaters, Thus far, all 
men must. have disapproved the principles of 
their policy. Habitual brandy-drinkers met with 
no repulse, And yet alcohol leads into daily dan- 
gers—for instance, that of deliriwm tremens. But 
no man ever heard of opium leading into delirium 
tremens. In the one case, there are well-ascertained 
and notorious dangers besetting the path ; but, in 
the other, supposing any corresponding dangers to 
exist, they have yet to be diseovered. However, 
the offices would not look at us who came forward 
avowing ourselves to be opium-eaters. Myselfin 
particular they regarded, I believe, as the abomi- 
nation of desolation. And fourteen offices in suc 
cession, within afew months, repulsed me asa candi: 
date for insurance on that solitary ground of having 
owned myself to be an opium-eater. The insurance 
was of very little consequence to myself, though 
involving some interest to others. And I contented 
myself with saying, ‘Ten years hence, gentlemen, 
you will have come to understand your own interests 
better.’—The English Opiwm-eater, 186. 

Russian Archeological Discovery.—The labour 
of removing a cairn 250 feet in height, carried 
on for nearly five years, near Alexandropol. it 
Ekatarinoslaw, has just been completed, with the 
discovery of numerous articles of gold, silver, 
bronze, and clay, as also of iron shafts and rods, 
nails, skeletons of horses, and ornaments of gold, 
the whole in excellent preservation. In comparing 
the well-known [passage in Herodotus, respecting 
the burial-place of the Scythian kings, with the 
present discovery, it is clear that this is one of the 
catacombs mentioned by him, and sanguine hopes 
are entertained of further discoveries.— Builder. 





—— 





read 4 paper ‘On Three Chinese Silver Medaly.” 


~ Lo CoRnEsPONDENTS.—T.S,, B.N,, CH. F.S. A. Miraa- 
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~— Potinical Warks 


BY THE 


DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions, By Sir W.J. HOOKER, F.L.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d, 
Vols. I. to XI., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminent 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or, Figures, 
with Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks,of New and 
. Rare Plants, selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir 
_W.d. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 
Hundred Plates. 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir 


W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With ‘Four Coloured Plates by 
Fitch. 
Elephant folio, price 21s. 





Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
aA Garden. 





" 8vo, price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

ami Diamond Districts, during the Years 1636-41. By GEORGE 

GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. Second Edition. With Plate and 
Map. 


“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
toughing it in his long journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people ; and the nav pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels: are full of attraction. 


The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— « 


Spectator. 

“* This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
isim his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom ‘been trodden by Europ never by English 3 80 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate." —ATHEN ZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
; EstastisHep 1834, 

:This isa purely Mutua] Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £250,000, invested in Government and Real Secu- 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the 

Premiums, and all belonging to the Members. The Assurances in 
foreeare £1,250,000, and the Income upwards of £50,090 per 








“Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past’ Year, and the 
1 Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 


Yet-December last, will be - on a written or personal appli- 


HARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


The Friends of the Society, and the general Public are respect- 
advised that any Assurances effected within the present 
Year, will have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 





QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR.- 


ANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 
AccumuLatep Funps. 
ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Annvat Revenve. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ExisTine AS3sURANCES. 
FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS. 


At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£1000, effected at ist March, 1832, was increased to £1571 18s, 10d., 
being-at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
thesum Assured. This addition may be converted into a present 

nt, or applied in reduction of the future premiums. 
ts are divided Triennially, and belong wholly to the 


Maatise effected before Ist March next will receive Six Years’ 
: at the Division of Surplus in 1862 ‘ 


Copies of the Report by the Directors on the recent Division of 
and all information, may be had on application at the 
aad Office, or Agencies. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 


Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY. 


-AeT, RITCHIE, Agent. 


NO8TH BRITISH INSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED LIFE PREMIUMS, £621,437. 
EsTaBLIsHED IN 1809. 
ANNUAL LIFE REVENUE, £112,693. 


All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company 
to their fullest extent, combined with the first great requisite of 
an Assurance Office—viz., Absolute Security that the sum stipu- 
lated in the Policy will be forthcoming when due. 


The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal 
Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have no mutual 
liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER 
CENT. of the PROFITS. 

Seven Years’ Prorits will be distributed in 1859, and partici- 
pating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure Three 
Years’ share thereof. 

Forms or Prorosat and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application at the Company's Office, 

No.4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 


Presipent—His Grace the DUKE of ROXBURGHE, k.T. 
 ] 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Cuarrman. ig 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Derury-CHainMan. 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun., Esq. 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. 
JOHN CONNELL, Esq. 
PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. 
R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. 

ALEX. DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster Place—Soric rror. 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D., F.R.S.—Puysician. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq.—Secrerary. 
Banxens—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
TRUSTEES. 


Directors. 
Cartes THomas Hotcomse, Esq., Chairman. 
Ricuarp Harman Luioyp, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Esq. 
Sir James Buller East, Bart. 


M,P. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Robert A. Gray, Esq. q- 
‘William AugustusGuy, M.D. | Charles Evan Thomas, Esq. 
Joshua Lockwood, Esq. Rt.Hon. Sir John Young,Bart. 


Avprrors—Thomas Allen, Esq.; William H. Smith, Jun., Esq. 


Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
Philip Rose, Esq. 
Thomas Godfrey Sambrooke, 


M.D.; William Cooke, Esq., M.D. 
Actuary anp Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. 


Five Hundred. 


dred Thousand Pounds, 


is distributed amongst the Assured. 
The Premiums required, 
Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial surplus. 


33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 
All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are paid by the Company. 
they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 


application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


[HE EAGLE AND PALLADIUM 


Lord Bateman. Joseph Esdaile, Esq. 
Capt.Chas.J. Bosanquet,R.N.| Charles Thos, Holcombe, Esq: 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq. James Murray, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. Sir W.G.Ouseley, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
Thos. Devas, W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 


Mepicat Orricers—Seth Thompson, M.D. ; James Saner, Esq., 


The realized Assets of this Company amount ‘to One Million 


The Annual Income exceeds Two Hundred Thousand Pounds. 
The number of existing Policies is upwards of Six Thousand. 


The total Amount Assured exceeds Four Million Four Hun- 


A division of Surplus will take place in June next: the divisions 
aré quinquennial, and the whole Surplus (less 20 per cent. only) 


although moderate, entitle the 


The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country, 
or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more than 


By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restric- 
tions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income as 


The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on 


959 
Fconom IC LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esq., Chairman. 


ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


ApvanTaces—The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvan 
YSTEM. 
THE WHOLE OF THE Pnorits divided among the Assured every 
Fifth Year. 
No charge for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia Corps. 
Policies in force upwards of 7.200. 
The A Fund to £1,500,000. Income upwards 
of £240,000 per Annum. 
The sum of £397,000 was added to Policies at the last Division, 
whieh produced an average Bonus of £67 per cent. on the 
Premiums paid. 
For particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
AnnvAL Premium to Assure £100 for the Whole Term of Life, 
with Participation in the Profits. 


























Age.| Premium. || Age. Premium. | Age.|| Premium. 

£6.°a. | | £6. 4. £8. 4. 
15 110 8 || 25 } 1190 35 2 lL 
2 | 147 || 3 | 2 43 |! 4 |] 2 19 9 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest speci f British fi es in Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, 
Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping ers d. The 
same Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


GcHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at Malvern, 
renowned for its purity, J. SCHWEPPE and Co. can now produce 
a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
properties which have rendered the Nassau Spring so celebrated. 
They continue Manufacturing SODA, MAGNESIA, and POTASS 
WATERS and LEMONADE, at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRIS- 
TOL, and DERBY. 


Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
Signature. 


( ; LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in THE Rorat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 8$d. 

















K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma, coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1$d., and Tins 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard,'Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 


Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
thatare practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 

London: W.Kentand Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
UNPARALLELED REMEDIES FOR SCORBUTIC 
ERUPTIONS.—John Nicholl, Dale Street, Liverpool, informs 
Professor Holloway that he was suffering for many years with a 
Seorbutic eruption on both arms. This painfal complaint affected 
his bodily health, he became seriously ill, and consulted the 
most eminent medical practitioners in Liverpool, without ex- 
periencing the slightest relief, when he was advised to give these 
far famed remedies a trial. and in an inconceivable short time 
was completely cured, gratefully rendering his testimony for the 
benefit of others similarly affiicted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World;at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establi-hments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
——+>—_. 
THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk-of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


‘The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Prace, Patt Mati, Lonpon. 








CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





[Nov. 29, °56 





Or, the Conditions and Course of the Life of Man. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chemist: 
Illustrated by nearly 300 fine Woodcuts from Photographs. 8vo, 650 pages. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO.’S LIST. 


DRAPER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, STATICAL AND DYNAMICAL; 


*,* INCOMPARABLY THE BEST WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


ENGLISH GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


Giving the full title of Original Works published in the United States since the year 1800, with especial reference to Works of Interest to Great Britain, with the prices at which they 


may be obtained in London. With comprehensive Index. 8vo, cloth extra. 68 


THE RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS: 


A Series of Sketches and Incidents. By the Rev. J. MILBURN, the Blind Preacher. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS BINNEY. Fcap., with illustrated Frontispiece, cloth. 3s. 6d, 
Immedi 





ry ag Physiology in the University of New York. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND BRITISH AMERICAN PROVINCES. By CHARLES LANMAN, 
Author of “ Essays for Summer Hours,” “ Private Life of Daniel Webster,” &c, Illus- 
trated by the Author and Oscar Bessau. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


MRS. GOV. ROBINSON’S BOOK. 
KANSAS: ITS INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR LIFE; 
Including a Full View of its Settlement, ‘Political History, Social Life, Climate, Soil, 


Productiveness, Scenery, &. By MRS, SARA T, L, ROBINSON, 1 vol, 12mo, 
Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 





Suitable for Christmas Presents.—Beautifully Illustrated. 


OCEAN GARDENS; OR, GLIMPSES BENEATH THE 
WATERS. By NOEL HUMPHREYS. Small 4to, with Twelve richly coloured 
Drawings by the Author. Handsomely bound, 6s. 

THE SOLDIER’S DREAM, AND OTHER SONGS OF THE 
BRAVE. Comprising Odes and Ballads by CAMPBELL, BYRON, TENNYSON, 
WOLFE, COLLINS, MACKAY, and BURNS. Choicely Illustrated from Drawings 
by Duncan, Foster, Thomas, and Macquoid. Uniform with Cundall’s Editions of 
Gray’s “Elegy,” and other Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, gilt edges, 7s, 6d. ; 
morocco, 12s.; by Hayday, 18s. 

THE BOOK OF CELEBRATED POEMS. Containing Forty- 
one of the most popular Poems in the English Language, unabridged. Illustrated by 
upwards of Eighty a erigy from Drawings by C. W. Cope, Kenny Meadows, G. 
Dodgson, and J. Ferguson. my 8vo, cloth elegant, price 15s.; morocco extra, 21s. 

“This singularly beautiful volume, as splendid in appearance as valuable in contents.” 

— Observer. 

AN ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By Tuomas 
GRAY. Illustrated on re page by Birket Foster, George Thomas, and a Lady. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s.; by Hayday, 18s. 

THE PLEASURES OF HOPE. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
With Twenty-five choice Illustrations by Birket Foster, George Thomas, and Harrison 


Weir, in the first style of Art. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled, 7s. 6d.; morocc, 
12s. ; by Hayday, 18s. 


“ One of the most beautiful volumes that has bzen produced.”—Literary Gazette. 


POETRY OF THE EAST. By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE 
ALGER. With an Historical Introduction. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated with Twenty-six Engravings on Wood, from 
Drawings by Birket Foster, E. Duncan, and E. H. Wehnert. Uniform with Gray's 
“Elegy,” “ Deserted Village,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. Illustrated 
with Twenty Engravings from Drawings by Edward H. Wehnert. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s, 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Illustrated with Thirty-five exquisitely-executed Engravings on Wood, by permission, 
from the original Etchings by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., R. we, R.A.; 
=: Webster, RA.; J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, and H. J. Towns 
end, Members of the Etching Club, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s,; 
by Hayday, 18s. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFELD. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Richly Dlustrated by George Thomas, and printed in a very superior style—forming 


at once the standard, most elegant and appropriate edition of this classic tale. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, richly gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, by Hayday, 21s. 


THE RURAL POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Illustrating the Seasons and Months of the Year, their Changes, Employments, Les- 
sons, and Pleasures, topically Paragraphed; with a Complete Index. By JOSEPH 
WILLIAM JENKS, M.A., lately Professor of Language in the Urbana University, 
Ohio. Royal 8vo, 18s. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF EUROPE. By HENRY 
W. LONGFELLOW, Author of “Evangeline,” &. Entirely new Edition. 8v0, 


cloth, 21s. 





New number for DECEMBER now Ready, price !s. 


HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Contents. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 
GERALD MASSEY AND MRS. BROWNING, 


IVORS 
THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
NAPLES. 
ute Agaiuaaied FROM A FRENCH POINT OF 
WEISH LITERATURE. 
THOMAS HOOD. 
John Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond Street. 


Published this Gay, price 2s. 6d. 


govern OF THE STATISTICAL 


SOCIETY for DECEMBER. 





ConTENTs. 
1. Bo Ege OPENING ADDRESS TO THE SEC- 
oO} 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT CHELTENHAM. 

2.MR. HUNT ON THE MINING INDUSTRY OF THE 
KINGDOM (Concluded. 

3. MR. HENDRIKS ON GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 

4. MR. LUMI-EY’S REPORT ON THE CuUNGRES DE 
BLENFAISANCE AT BRUSSELS. 

5. MISCELLANEA. 

6. INDEX TO VOL. XIX. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No, CCLXXXVIII., DECEMBER, 1856. Price 2s. 6d. 


‘ONTENTP. 

OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIE® OF MR. SOP SMITH. 
4OHN TWILLER. Chaps. IV., V., and VI. 

SLAVERY 


THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE. Chaps. XKXVIIL., 
XXXIX., and XL. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—TALMA. 
THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. Chaps. I. and II. 
OUR ANTIPODEAN NEIGHBOURS. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street. Hurst an 
Blackett, London ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all 
Booksellers. 





F ECONOMIC SCIENCE AN!) STATISTICS OF 


\ 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, 1856. NoCCCCXCIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
A RECENT CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
THE ATHELINGS ; OR, THE THREE GIFTS.—PART VII. 
RESPECTABILITY.—A DIALOGUE. 
DRED. 
THE ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
THE FOOD OF LONDON. 
THE POLITICAL LULL, AND WHAT WILL BREAK IT. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-crown. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. No. CCXL. 
PROFESSOR DUMMKOPF'’S ADVENTURE AT THE BAL 
MABLLLE. BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
CAPEFIGUE ON GREAT FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 
NAPLES. 
THANATOS ATHANATOS. 
CORNELIUS AGRiPPA THE MAGICIAN. 
THE KANSAS QUESTION, 
THE SPENDTHRIFT, CHAPS. XLV. TOL. BY W. HAR- 
RISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. BY MONKSHOOD. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 














HE ECLECTIC REVIEW IFTOR 
DECEMBER, 
ConTaixs :— 
TORQUATO TASSO, 
CHINA: ITS CIVILIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
OUR PRISONS AND THEIR INMATES. 
AUSTRIAN SECRET MEMOIRS. 
ZOOLOGY: INVERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 
A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 
BAILEY’S TOUR IN NORTH AMERICA. 
VEILF!) HEARTS: a Novel. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT WORKS. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH, &c. 


Price Is. 64. monthly, or 18s. per Annum, post free. 





London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


Price 84a. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. Part XXXV.~ 


December, 1856. 


Contents. 


The Queen’s Conscience. 

Pisciculture: a Visit to the 
Stormontfield Salmon Breed- 
ing Ponds. 

The Leap from the Main 
Brucke: a Tale. 

Amusements of the Mob.— 
Seeond Article. 

The Acclimation Society. 

The Green Dragon of Sydenham 

Poem-—The Nightingale. 

The Drama under Difficulties. 

About Barbers. 

Social Tyrannies, 

Science—Its Position and Pros- 


pects. 
The Wishing-Gate : a Tale. 
A Slice of Horse, Ma’am? 
French and Evglish Farming. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
Murder and the Microscope. 
The Raphael of Genoa: a Tale. 
The Latest Promise of the Iron 





the Proscribed Plays. 
Life at the Sea-side. 
How We Build in London. 
Poetry and Misvelianea. 
The Italian Caffé and Conversa-" 


zione. 
A New Kind of Baby. 
Study of Words—History im 


Names. 
Mi-s Kimbo’s Diary. 
Occasional Notes: German Yeast 
—Bog-Butter. 
The Story of an Ancient Mari- 
ner’s First Love. 
Inf of O 


The Dramatic Censorship and 





r i on 
Heaith. 

Poetry and Miscellanea. 

A Wilderness of Wild Ducks. 

A Harlequinade. 

Guinea: Men. 

The American Crisis. 

A Tradition of Rotherhithe. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 

Poem—Tne Fifth of November. 


‘W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh ; and all 
Booksellers. 





Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. 


The Plates selected from Curtis's Bo’ 


Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jonn Cuantes Lions. 


100 coloured plates. 


“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, 


fut 


justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants. 
WESTMINSTER AND Forzicn QuaRTERLY ReEvIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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